






































15” BELT SANDER 
MODEL G1052 
ONLY *795” 


fDl •nUllieHMI.WAorWILUMISPORT.I' 



ASK ANYONE! 


We are still the only company in the U.S. to provide a 
reference service whereby we will locate a customer 
near you who has bought a piece of equipment you are 
interested in and from whom you may get a first-hand, 
unbiased report on our equipment and service. NOW 
THAT’S CONFIDENCE! 


•'IMPORTERS OF FINE MACHINERY" 


IMPORTS, INC. 








24” DRUM SANDER 
MODEL G1066 
ONLY *1095“ 


F 0« BaUNGNMM. WA W MflLUAAISram M 


j- 




TABLE SAW 
MODEL G1022 
Reg. $365 SALE *355” 

F 01 BUiWGHAM. WA or WILllAMSPOfTT. PA 


6” X 48” COMB. SANDER 
MODEL G1014 
ONLY *195” 


F 0 J BELUW2HAM WA or WtUlAtASPOKT. PA 



SUPER HEAVY-DUTY 
TABLE SAW 
MODEL G1023 
ONLY *895” 


F04 BEUJM6HAIA WAorWKUAAiSPOm PA 




22” SCROLL SAW 
MODEL G1060 
ONLY *149®* 

A LARGE CAPACITY 
SCROLL SAW AT AN 
UNBEATABLE PRICE! 



15”PLANER 
MODEL G1021 
ONLY *735” 

F 01 SaLIMQNAM WA « WlUlAMSPQftT. PA 

^ (STAND IS OPTIONAL)^ 





2 H.P. DUST 
COLLECTOR 
MODEL G1029 
ONLY *295” 


F.Ol BaLMSHAIi WA or WAJJAMSPOFTT PA 




20” PLANER 
MODEL G1033 
ONLY *1,295” 


Ffll KUMGMAM WA W WIUtAMSPOFTT. PA 



1-1/2 H.P. SHAPER 
MODEL G1035 
ONLY *495” 

F 01 KIL«G»«AM. WA or WltltAMSPOAT PA 




6” X AT' HEAVY DUTY 
JOINTER 
MODEL G1182 
Reg. $375 ONLY *345” 

FOl KUWONAM WAarWHUAMSPOnT PA 



8” X 65” SUPER HEAVY 
DUTY JOINTER 
MODEL G1018 
Reg. $695 SALE *650” 

F.ai KUJMMUM. WA or WILUAMSPORT PA 




3 H.P. SHAPER 
MODEL G1026 
ONLY *850” 


F ai BailNGHAIA WA ot WM-LMMSPOIT. PA 




y P.O. BOX 2069 

BELLINGHAM, WA 98227 
Customer Service: (206) 647-0801 




16” BAND SAW 
MODEL G1538 
ONLY *525” 

F 01 KLLItlGHAM. WA v WIUJMBPOIT. PA 


^ 2406 REACH ROAD 

J# WILLIAMSPORT, PA 17701 

Customer Service: (717) 326-3806 

ORDERS: 1-800-523-4777 



ORDERS: 1 -800-541 -5537 
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ROUTING SECRETS 



Tliey Never 


The simple truth is that most wotxlworkers 
use only a fraction of their routers’ capahili- 
ttes. ROUTING AND SHAPING shows you 
how to: 

TRIPLE THE VERSATILITY OF 
YOUR ROUTER! 

Once you discover these professional secrets, 
you'll have the power to cut perfect dadoes, 
grooves and rabbets with your router! Making 
ornamental legs will be a cinch! You1l be 
routing perfect circles - -. making flawless 
mortise-and'tenon joints.,. routing boxes 
from solid wood ... and more! 

PLUS PLANS FOR 21 TIME^ 
ANDWORK^SAVING IIGS 

You'll also get step-by-step instructions, 
detailed plans and up-close photos for build¬ 
ing 21 jigs including an over¬ 
head routing jig ,,. a dove¬ 
tail spline jig. - a router 
jointing jig ,. * a router 
mortising jig ... and many 
others! 

PLUS 5 COMPLETE 
PROTECTS TO 
TEST YOUR NEW 
SKILLS! 

You'll hod plans for a colo¬ 
nial keeping bt^x ... a full- 
featured router cable... an 
elegant routed box ... a 
decorative candlestand .. . 
and a versatile jointmaking jig. 
Introducing 
THE WORKSHOP 
COMPANION^" Series 
ROUTING .AND SHAPING is your first vol¬ 
ume in the most complete and most compre¬ 
hensive series of woodworking books Rodale 
Press has ever published: THE WORKSHOP 
COMPANION: Techniques for Better 
Woodworking. 

Every Volume Is Like Having A 
Master Craftsman At Your Side! 

Each volume in THE WORKSHOP 
COMPANION focuses on a different skill, 
technique or tool. Whenever you have a 


The WoiKsucsp Cmiw 
Hje WoRKStlOf COMP.I 
TH3E VibUKSKO? CoMI 

li^E Workshop Co* 

Trtt WbaicsHOP Co 

The WoRicSHOP C ^ 

The W'oRKSHOP f ] 

TkI WbRKSKOP 














• Step'-by-step instructions 

• Easy-to^foUow diagrams 
^ Clear^ detailed photographs 
9 Hundreds of hints and tips 

question, simply turn to the appropriate 
volume, and the anssver you need is there, 
complete with easy-to-understand step-hy- 
step diagrams, photos and instructions! 

FREE GIFT: American 
Woodworker's Finishing Secrets 

Finally—everything you wanted to know 
about achieving a perfect finish every time! 
Jam-packed with the latest information and 
the best techniques from finishing expens. 


Woodworker's 


TRY IT FREE FOR 21 DAYS! 


YES! Send tne a FREE finishing guide. Also 
send me ROUTING AND SHAPING lo shop-test 
for 21 days. If 1 choose to keep the hook, 111 
pay $16.95 ($19.95 CDN hmds pliui GSTK plus 
postage and handling. Then, every other month, 

HI be entitled to preview a new volume in THE 
WORKSHOP COMPANION series, also for 21 
days FREE. I’m never obligated to buy any book, 
and 1 may cancel at any time. If I decide not to 
keep ROUTING AND SHAPING, 111 return it 
within 21 days and no other boob in the series 
will be sent. The finishing guide is mine to keep 
no matter what. 548 


NAME (First) 

(1^) 

ADDRESS 

AFT.- 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP 

SEND NO MONEY NOW. THIS IS 


0183)7 L 


AFREE-TRIALOFFER! 

Clip and mail this coupon to: 

THE WORKSHOP COMPANION, 
c/o Rodale Libraries, P.O. Box lOS48i 
Des Moines, IA 50336-0848 
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On the Cover 


Assistant Editor Allen Shain uses a jig designed by 
Alice and Robert Tupper to cut thin strips of walnut 
from a board he has previously dadoed and rab¬ 
beted. He used the resulting notched sticks in the 
grillwork and the frame inlay of his “Shoji Screen 
Lamp," featured on page 28. 
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Clear Cuts 


The best thing about an avocation like ours is the feeling of self- 
sufficiency it gives us. With our skills and our handstand the right tools— 
we can make many of the things we need. As a woodworker, you don1 
have to settle for a store-bought dining table made o1 aluminum and 
plastic orstapled-together pine. You can build a better one yourself. For 
an elegant design, take a lookat Devore Burch's “Glass Top Dining Table" 
on page 69. Whether you opt for the glass insert, or make the less 
expensive laminated insert, you can dine proudly at a table you built 
yourself. 

It’s that feeling of pride, the satisfaction of accomplishment that makes 
woodworking such a great pastime. Something you’ve made has more 
value than something you've bought And when you give someone 
something youVe made, you're giving them a little bit of yourself. 

That's why, every year at this time, w© puttogether a special gift project 
issue. In addition to the major pieces in this issue like the dining table and 
the shoji lamp, you1l find projects that will make popular gifts for every 
member of the family—and won't take a lot of time to build. 

Grownups will appreciate Jacob Schulzinger's “Magazine Rack," or 
the decorative ^'Civil War Canon Replica" by Garmon Coats. For kids, we 
have Paul Bourassa's Toddler's Chair,” which is made with simple butt 
joints and screws and makes the perfect play furniture. Also, James 
Johnson shares his plans for a straightforward rocking horse that can be 
built in a weekend and looks great, whether stained or tofe-painted. 

Whirligigs are always a hit with kids of any age, and Gabriel Zuckerman's 
“Heading South" is a special design that captures the feeling of an 
oncoming winter, Thomas Bodi ne's "Sled Ornament" is an easy-io-make 
holiday decoration you can take to social gatherings as a gift for the 
host. 

As they say, it's better to give than to receive, and it's better still to give 
something you made yourself. 


Be Safe! 

From time to time we show a setup 
or 3 technique that may appear to be 
unsafe. These procedures are demon¬ 
strated by experienced craftsmen who 
are comfortable using the setups they 
show. 

It is up to you to determine whether 
or not you can safely perform these 
operations on your own equipment. 
There is always another way, and you 
should choose the method that seems 
safest to you. 


Save a Tree 

We at Popular \NoQdworkmg occa¬ 
sionally make our mailing list available 
to companies that provide products or 
services of interest to our readers. If 
you do not wish to receive mail from 
these companies, contact: Popular 
Woodworking, Box 58279, Boulder, CO 
80322-9279. 

If you want all "junk mair stopped, 
no matter whose mailing list you are on, 
contact: DMA Mail Preference Services, 
11 West 42nd St., New York, NY 10036. 


Letters 


1 Ate welcome your comments, 
W pro or con, about articles we 
publish. Send your fetters to: Editor, 
Popular Woodworking^ 1320 Galaxy 
Way, Concord, CA 94520. Letters 
may be edited for publication. 


Dolphin Axle Update 

In Issue #68, we neglected to indicate 
the axle hole center for the Desktop Doh 
phin on the full-size paffem. To find the 
hole location, cut out the dolphin and bal¬ 
ance it on the point of a nali Drill the axle 
hole at the balance point 

—Editor 

Workhorse Reinforcements 

I want to thank you for the fine plan for 
The Workhorse” in the September 1991 
issue (PW#62). It will be a fine addition to 
my shop, a good sturdy piece. 

I have a suggestion, though. Since I 
would use the workhorse to stand on occa¬ 
sionally, I worried about the strength of the 
center slat—particularly with the cutout for 
the handhold. So I made two 1 X 4 braces 
with the ends trimmed at 10° which I in¬ 
serted underneath, on either side of the 
cutout and attached with screws. The 
braces materially increased the strength 
of the entire top, and I thought I'd mention 
the idea in case you want to suggest it to 
others. 

John C. Maxwell, Urbana, Illinois 

Sewing Tools 

The suggestion Don Kinnaman made 
about using a tracing wheel from a fabric 
store for tracing patterns (Tricks of the 
Trade, PIV#66) was good but didn't go far 
enough. Readers might like to know that 
while they're at the fabric store they can 
pick up tracing paper in various colors 
which could be used in tracing that same 
pattern. The residue from the tracing pa¬ 
per can be easily removed with a damp 
cloth. The paper is inexpensive and can be 
reused many times. 

A word of warning: fabric stores sell 
more than one type of tracing wheel. One 
is desgned to cut the fabric as it rolls, so be 
sure to get the correct wheel. 

Vail A. Hinkle, Ft Worth. Texas 
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Lantern Globes 

I liked the “Old Oaken Lantern” in Issue 
#64 so much, I decided to make them as 
gifts for friends and relatives. I am now 
working on my eighth lantern and plan to 
make at least 12 more. 

I’ve been using the 16 oz. Planters® 
peanut jars for globes, cutting them with a 
Remgrit® saw blade which has particles of 
tungsten carbide on the cutting edge. Your 
article recommended a diamond-coated 
blade, but I was unable to find one. 

Cutting the globes has been my big 
problem. For each acceptable globe I cut, 

I had one reject. My wife and I consumed 
14lbs. of peanuts to obtain seven good 
globes. Having put on some weight, she 
said “No more," so now I’m on my own. 

Using the blade was also time consum¬ 
ing, sometimes requiring over an hour per 
jar. I knew there must be an easier way, so 
I went to the library and did some research. 
101 Projects for Bottle Cutters by Walter 
Fischman covers the topic in extensive 
detail. The author described the use of a 
hot wire glass cutter manufactured by 
American Handicrafts Co. in Ft. Worth, 
Texas; this company is no longer listed. 

I showed the book to a retired electrical 
engineer, and he suggested this setup 
using a nichrome wire (a replacement ele¬ 
ment for electric heating appliances) and a 
car battery recharger. It took five minutes 
for me to make the V block and rig this up. 
Cutting bottles with this setup is a snap, 
and it’s fun to use. The photos and cap¬ 
tions at right explain the procedure. 

Frank Lucca, Saratoga, California 

Bitter Butter 

In his Wood Types article on Pecan, 
Ken Textor States that pecan is of the 
genus carya, and in the next paragraph, 
included butternut as one of the species in 
the pecan group of hickories. 

According to my memory, butternut is 
of the genus juglans, specifically juglans 
cinerea. This would make it a relative of 
black walnut, juglans nigra, rather than the 
pecan family. 

C. A. Brown, Waterville, Vermont 

Ken Textor replies: You are correct 
about buttemuVs genus. Unfortunately, 



The carbide hacksaw blade produced as 
many rejects as good globes. 


To use the hot wire method, first score the glass with a glass cutter. 
Clamp the V block to the table, hold the cutter In one position and slowly rotate the jar. 




Electric heating element wire and a battery charger make it quick and easy to cut jars. Use 
a screwdriver to hold the hot wire in place on the scored line. You wili see a crack start to 
develop; rotate the bottle slowly until the crack has progressed completely around the 
bottle; then tap the end with the screwdriver. 



somewhere in the preparation of the ar¬ 
ticle the word bitternut was inadvertently 
changed to butternut. There is a bitternut 
pecan (barya cordiformls^ and it does have 
all the properties mentioned in the article. 
Butternut of course, is and entirely differ¬ 
ent wood. Perhaps we should do a Wood 
Types article on butternut at some point in 
the future. 

Canadian Curved Glass 

Your recent article on bent glass was 
good, but your list of suppliers doesn’t 
appeal to those of us up in Canada’s 
frozen north! Yes, we actually do make 


fine furniture, and do not confine 
ourselves to whittling walrus teeth or mak¬ 
ing snow shoes. 

In the past year I have made two pieces 
using bent glass—one of which had a 1" 
bevel all around. My suppler was 100% 
cooperative, and I was very satisfied with 
his work. I am giving you his address so 
that other Canadian readers will know 
where they can buy bent glass without the 
hassle of Customs and so forth. It is: 

Acme Bent Glass Inc. 

10200Armand Laverge Blvd. 

Montreal, Quebec H1H 3N7 
John F. Cameron, Mississauga, Ontario 
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Tricks of the Trade 


T ricks of the Trade shares readers' tips for making 
woodworking tasks easier and safer. Send yours to 
Tricks of the Trade, c/o Popular Woodworking, 1320 
Galaxy Way, Concord, CA 94520. We pay $25 for each 
trick we publish. 


Sandpaper Alignment Aid 


How many times do you stick and peal the hook-and-bop 
sandpaper to align the holes? If they Ye not properly aligned you 



base narrower than the disk so you can push the paper from the 
tool to the pad on the sander. Lay out the hole pattern using a 
sanding disk for your model and size the dowels to fit into the 
holes in the pad in the bottom of your sander. 


Pegboard Squares 


Anthony Anello 
Buffalo, New York 


The hole pattern in pegboard is accurately spaced and parallel 
to the factory edge. Cut two pieces to the lengths you need and 
assemble them with two or more snug-fitting dowels. Use glue 
with the dowels if you want a permanent square. 

Sven Hanson 




Minnow Blower 

While scroll sawing the 
other day I realized that I'd 
forgotten to order a new air 
pump for the saw's dust blower. 

I looked around the shop and 
there it was—a bat¬ 
tery-powered min¬ 
now aerator- If It had 
enough power to 
keep baitalive, it might 
also remove sawdust. I 
took out the air stone, at¬ 
tached the pump to the top 
of the saw, and hooked the 
tube to the blower nozzle—it works fine. 


David Black 
Barnwell, South Carolina 


Paint and Varnish Handle 

With a cup hook in one end of an 8" piece of 3 / 4 ” 
X %" scrap and a dowel screw in the other, you can 
coat small objects in one step. Drill a small hole in 
the workpiece in an inconspicuous spot; then clamp 
the handle in your vise or hang it from a nail. 

Arthur Chism 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 



/ y 


V 


s 



I made this planer hood for my dust collection system from 
furnace ducting parts. Cut the 3" X12" X 6" round transition piece 
to fit the planer opening and screw it to the body with sheet metal 
screws. Attach the 6" end cap; then cut a hole in it to match your 
ducting. Insert the tube and secure it in place with duct tape. 

Jeremiah Coughlin 
McHenry, Illinois 
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MLCS Ltd. 


MAKE BEAUTIFUL RAISED PANEL DOORS WITH YOUR... 1/4"or1/2" ROUTER... l/S^orS/A" SHAPER 


Professional production quality bit makes it quick and easy to produce matching rails and skies — 
the panel raising bit with ball bearing guide makes the raised panel perfect every time. 

SALE PRICE Regular value sETALSOAVAiLABifiNft* 

FOR COMPLETE SET over $150.00! shank -$ 79.95 iwntsK 

t/4" Shank set item tt554 (includes both bits shown) 


Shaper Cutters set 
ItemttlOSa 
SAVE! only $99.95 
Set Rail & Skle & Raised Panel Cutters 




RAISED PANEL BIT 
SUPPLIED WITH 
8AII BEARING 

^ Large Diairteter 
CARBIDE TIPPED 
1 4 ‘ Shanh 


REVERSIBLE COMBINATION RAIL and STILE BIT 

jFor mailing matching isils and sules m rasect panet dowi. 

etc I Wofiti mm sioch from 1 l ie- 10 7•ST' irstk 
CARBIDE TIPPED 


PEHSPEcnve view OF pANet doofi 

IWTTH ONE RAIL REMOveO] 



1 4- SHANK 
Sijppited wdh Ball Beartng || 


CARBIDE TIPPED ROUTER BITS • PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTION QUALITY GUARANTEED 

WHEN ORDERING ANY THREE OR MORE DEDUCT $1.00 EACH. • FREE SHIPPING IN CONTINENTAL U.S. 
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New 32-page catalogue featuring 100’s of high-quality router bits, plus other professional woodworking products. 

t; 



CONTROL THE SPEED OF YOUR ROUTE^^^'^.^ 


ROUT AT THE SPEED THAT GIVES THE BEST RESULTS 
WITH THE WOOD AND BIT YOU ARE USING! 

FEATURES: 

• Spied Adtiutible from FufI Speed to D RPM • Worfci with Ah Router* aVi HP or tee* 

• Full Hortepower and Torque al AM Speed* • t20V IS Amp 

• (k» Backmd Forth from Any Pre-Set Spead • Glvet VPyr Router* FeeUira Only Avtllible 

to Full Speed it the Fllpofi Switch on Routers Cosfrng Hundred* of DoHert! 


NOW ONLY 

$39»5 

Order ttem 
tt200 




EASV TO USE * Simply plug in Speed Control and plug your router 
Into the Speed Control • turn dial for best results. (Sp^ Control has 
a dip that can be worn on your belt ofhuf>g on wall or left loos8.| 


»RedLK:es speed electronically without reducing torque: electronic 
teed'back mainlams speed by increasing vdtage to motor as load 
ir^creases. 


T o order by Master Charge. Visa, or Discover Call Toll Free, 7 Day - 24 Hour Order Service, 

l1-B00-533-929i8lof send check to; MLCS Ltd., P.O. Box 4053 Pp, Rydal, M 19046 ®i 99 i 









































































































IVILC5, Ltd. 




SAW-MATE 


TM 




PATENT PENDING 

MANUAL STOCK FEEDiNG SYSTEM 


ADDA NEW DIMENSION 
OF SAFETY AND CAPABILITY 
TO ALL TABLE SAWS! 



SAW-MATE can be attached to the 
rip fence of viftually any table saw 
in a matter' of seconds This unique 
accessory will give you the capa¬ 
bility of sately feeding pieces as 
small as % ' square between the 
blade and fence. A cantilever spring 
mechanism raises Ihe SAW-MATE 
above the wori^ when not in use 
This feature allows the work-piece 
to be hand fed under SAW-MATE* 

Ihen by simply pressing ctown on 
Ihe handle to engage the push plate * 
you can complete the cut SAW- 
MATE is the perfect accessory for All Prod ucilon Rip Cutting Applications, and will be 
particularly appreciated by Woodworkers making Toys* Miniatures and Models. 


ORDER TOLL FREE: 

1.800-462-2481 


ONLY 

2K 


$ 29.55 

AddS3 00S+H 


D. C, PRECtSION TOOLS* INC, 

11 Mathews Avenue Riverdale* MJ 07457 


^INNOVATWEPRO^CTS FOR 


WOODWORKERS 



PowerGrip^ Router Mat (ss-xas*) 
« Dense rubber gripping action - 
holds work securely in place - 
' TBli^rsaharscraper drift etc. - 
^ all without clamps! 

ltem#202-Ofi/v$7®® 


29* 


ee convenience 


Item #196 Spec/e/ 


'Must Have' Shop Helpers on Sale! 


Ask fof our FREE 32 page catalog. 

To order by MasterC yd or Vfsa * To It F ree 7 Day 
24 Hour Order Service Call |l^600^533-92981 or send check to 

MLCS Ltd., ROBox 4053PI,Rydai. PA 19046 



TATRO INC., 7011 Marcelle, Paramount, CA 

Creators of the Sta-Put Button 


Popular Woodworking Binders 



These hardcover binders store and protect 
your issues of Popuhr Woodujorking, keeping 
them organized for easy reference. 

Each handsome brouun binder hoids tujo 
years' (uorrh of issues —i2 magaz ines in aii. 
They’re kept in piace 
by thin metai rods 
secured at top and 
bottom. These sturdy 
binders (juill keep your 
magazines handy 
and in top condition. 


One binder $9.95, plus S2.00 pSti 
3 or nfiore $8.95 each plus $i.00 p&h for each additional binder 


Popular Woodworking 

1320 Galaxy Way, Concord, CA 94520 
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‘mPOftTERS OF FINE MACHINERY- 


SAW CLEAHER 

MODEL G2S43 
ONLY *5®* 


'The best thing that ever happened to the Anterican Workshop. 
WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI EAST OF.THE MISSISSIPPI 


p/" 



SiUCOHE 

LUBRiCAHT 

MODEL Q2545 
ONLY 


(G2543} 


MADE m US.AJ 




SOLVEHT CLEANER 
& DEGRE4SER 

MODEL G2544 
ONLY *4®* 

HAND CLEAHER 

MODEL G2546 
ONLY 


MADE m U.SAJ 



AH EXCFPTIOHAL BUY] 


DADO SETS MADEmu.SAJ 
Ai [ast! After years cf nagging by customers, we are 
pleased to present sonie of Ihe Hnest precision DADO 
for use on wood, pretintshed maten^s, formica and 
other related products. Fits standard V/ aitxHs arxf width 
can be varied from Hi to ^/w^ 

MODEL DESCmmON #0l TEETH PRICE 
Gma T Wgbble' 12 I 24J5 

G27B4 S' Stack 16 » 80.95 

GZ795 10' Stack 24 $ 114.! 


■IMOC IN NEW fEAUUW 





STAPLER (WITH SAFErY; 

An eKceMem l^hi weight unit dial £ very well bal- 
ancsd. Measures 2" wide by r taH and W long. 
Weighs only 2 V 2 tosi Capacity is Irom Va’* to and 
takes too IS-gauge staples. 


MODEL 01847 


COmSTE HAHGE OF STAPLES AVAiLABLE 


w " mcRA PRO 

This new PRO rnodel has larger capacity and faster set' 
tings. Designed with the professional In mind, 
this unit features: 

^ 16 * rarp ■ Quick action cam which neiiases and with one 
hand ■ Spnng toaded racte that automaiicalty lih apan when ^ 
is released ■ Easy to read, lop mounied sMng scale * Heaf^ 
duly, all aiufniftum construction ■ Complete mter-accessibtlrty with 
aS rtiw incra Jig™ items, 

MODEL G2864 ONLY *69“ 

__ 

POWER PAL 

This Cambefl Hausteld 115V ponabte lankJess ak 
compressor weighs only 20 tos. and delivers 2.cyi .5 
C.F.M. at AOi'SO P.S.I, of air power tcir a Ion of uses. 
This Vi H.P. compressor comes with an 8 piece 
tool kit which Includes a spray gun, blow tip, caulk- 
ing gun, irrltator kil and 15' hose. Its perfect for 
home and shop use. Shipping weight is 24 lbs. 
MODEL G2810 ONLY *99®® 


ABRASIVE BELT & DISC CLEANER 

These crepe-nrbbef beh deaners unload your sander in seC' 
ends without damagir^ Ihe belt. Just press the cleaning block 
against your sanding belt or disc untfl it is dean. Get 6 or 7 
times the life out or your befte or discs. Youll be surprised at 
what they can dol 

MODEL G1511 — MAXI STICK IVs" x Vk^ x ONLY *5®* 
MODEL G1512 — MAGNUM STICK 2" x 2" x 12^ ONLY *8®® 


Be your own boss in one of today's fastest- 
growing fields. Be a home inspector! 


Let NRI at-home training be your first step 
toward a business of your own where you 
can earn as much os $1,000 a day! 

Home inspection is first Ijccomiiig one of today's 
hottest career fields. Already one out of 
cven^ four homes sold is inspected ... 
and exper ts say detoand is growing 30% 
to 50% a year. Fins, while the a\'erage 
job takes only a few' hours to do, inspec¬ 
tors can make from SI00 to over $300 per 
home! Now with NRI, you can, too. 

Get the tools you need to set up 
shop fast — Including a computer 
and home inspection software 
you keep 

From foundations, floors, and roofs to instila- 
ijon, plumbing, ventilation, and radon test¬ 
ing, NRi training covers every imponani 
phase of the home inspection process. NRJ 
even gives you hands-on experience with the 
tools you need to get into the home inspec¬ 
tion business fast. .Architect’s scale, feei-and- 
inches calculator, folding rule, Polaroid 
camera, radon test kit: They’re all yours to 
train with, keep, and use on the job. Plus you 
get the one piece of equipment no successful 
home inspector should be withotu 

Only NRI gives you a powerful computer 
s)'Siem, complete with exclusive home 
inspection sofnvare! Under the guidance of 



your NRI instructor, you learn 
liow to use your computer and 
softw'are to create the kind of 
comprehensive inspection repK^rts 
clients pay top dollar for. 

Your FREE NRI catalog 
telU more 

Learn how to earn extra cash in 
your spare lime or run your owti 
fuU-time inspection busines.sl If 
the coupon is missing, write to 
NRJ Schools, McGraw-Hill 
Continuing Education Center, 
4401 Connecticut Avenue, NW, 
Washington, DC 20008. 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG! 


Schools 

I McGraw-Hill Ocntinulng Educatiofi Centef 




4401 Coimecticut Avenue, NW. Washington, DC 20000 

^Check one FREE catalog only: 

O HOME INSPECTION □ Automotive Servicing 

□ Electrician □ Small Engine Servicing 

□ Building Construction □ Locksmiihlng 

□ Air Condttionirtg. Heating & Refrigeration 


For career courses 
a^ved under G.l. Bill, 
□ check lor details 


□ Microcomputer Servidng | 

□ Computer PrQgrammir>g ■ 
O Appliance Servicing I 

□ Gunsmtthing | 

■ AP- 


_ •- I 


. Stated 


. Zip_ 

























































The Business End 


by Ken Sadler 


The Cooperative Adventurer 


Editor's note: in last issue's The 
Business End '"A Cooperative 
Adventure,'' we talked with Russ 
Mohney, co-founder of the Pacific 
Wood Products Cooperative—an orga¬ 
nization of small woodworking busi¬ 
nesses who collectively purchase 
materials and provide business support 
services such as market and cost 
analysis and sales. For this installment 
we spoke with a husband and wife 
team who are members of the Co-op 
and whose part-time business is suc¬ 
ceeding because of it. 

Owning your own woodworking 
business as part of the Pacific Wood 
Products Cooperative is one endeavor 
that allows you to earn a living without 
the stress of competing in today^s mar¬ 
ket. Because the Co-op finds markets 
for all the products, the owners can 
build their business as fast or slow as 
they please. 

Some Co-op members look to their 
businesses for their sole source of 
income; while others, like Jerry and 
Ann Piland, augment their retirement 
pension from the sale of products they 
make in their home-^ased woodshop. 

Jerry Piland retired from the Army 
when he was 37. During the next twen¬ 
ty five years he had a variety of jobs. 
His fast was a maintenance supervisor 
position at a public school near Boston 
where he learned about woodworking. 
Then, two years before he was eligible 
for social security, he was laid off. 

Sitting at the Piland’s kitchen table 
within view of their garage workshop, 
Jerry and his wife Ann answer ques* 
ffons about their business—how they 
got involved in it, and where they hope 
ifs going to take them. 


Ken Sadler is a retired furnituremaker In 
Portland, Oregon. He also served as a 
counselor with the Service Corps of Retired 
Executives (SCORE), a volunteer organiza¬ 
tion that advises smalt Oasinesses through 
the Small Business Association. 



Jerry and Ann Piland are members of the 
Pacific Wood Products Cooperative. 

Their part-time business has grown as a 
result of the Co-op's organizing and mar¬ 
keting strategies. 

You were laid off in Boston. When 
did you move here? Well, I bought this 
house about eight years ago and was 
renting it while I was in Boston. We 
came back here when I was laid off. 
We lived on my military retirement pay. 
That wasn't really enough, but it got us 
by. I was looking for something to aug¬ 
ment that income. 

That was when you saw the ad for 
the Co-op? Yes. We went to the first 
meeting and decided to get involved. 

Did you have ideas for a product or 
did the Co-op offer suggestions? My 
wife and I came up with our own ideas. 
Now when we design a new product, 
we take H to Russ Mohney at the 
Co-op and he says, ‘‘Oh I like that," or 
That's no good" Russ decides what is 
best for us to make. 

Do you make any Co-op-suggested 
products? Yes, we make two different 


trash containers. 

How tong have you been involved 
with the Co-op? Two years, I think it's 
been. Ever since they started it. I do the 
woodworking and my wife does the 
painting. 

What shop equipment did you have 
to start with? The only thing I had wasa 
table saw. I bought a drill press and 
scroll saw. I invested my own money. 
The belt and disc sander were bought 
just three months ago. 

Where do you get your matenais? I 
get some at the Co-op, some at garage 
sales. Sometimes we buy stock from 
retail stores. 

That gets a little expensive doesn't 
it? Yes it doeS“but sometimes we 
don't have any choice. 

This is a baker's cooling rack. You 
can set pies, cakes or cookies on it. 
This developed from a little one I made 
from a magazine. I was at a show with 
it and a lady came in and asked if I 
could make her some in larger sizes. 
So I went home and got the wood for 
the sides from a cabinetmaking compa¬ 
ny. This is their scrap wood, but IVe got 
two or three boxes of it that I build with, 
and it doesn't cost me anything. I used 
to buy the dowels from the local True 
Value Hardware store. I bought two 
hundred at a very low price—cheaper 
than I could buy them from the Co-op. 
Then last summer at a flea market, 
there was a guy trying to get rid of dow¬ 
els and I bought a bundle of a hundred 
for ten cents apiece. Tve sold lots of 
cooling racks. In fact, the lady that 
ordered the first one had friends come 
in from Idaho and Phoenix for some. 
The market just grew. 

How do you receive orders for your 
products? We go to the Co-op and 
show them our stuff and they tell us 
how many they need. Then we bring 
back the finished items and they put 
them in the stores. If those sell out, 
they call us for more. They put our 
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The Business End 


continued 



Th0 Pitands added this baker’s cooling rack to their Hne of products when a smaller 
model attracted the attention of local buyers at a craft show. 


products in the stores on consignment. 
We don't get anything for them until 
they sell* 

Are you pleased with the way the 
Co-op is going, ei/en though it is in the 
development stage? Yes, we are. 

Since the business doesn't provide 
your total income, what portion does it 
provide? A small portion at this point. I 
have my army pension and social secu¬ 
rity now. 

So you only want to augment that 
income? Yes, ifs something we do to 
occupy our time and make a little 
money, 

if you iost your pension and had 
oniy social security, could you, by 
increasing production, offset that loss? 
Yes, the potential for it is there. But it's 
down the road apiece. 

What i*m wondering is, does the 
Co-op give members a feeiing of job 
security that they didn't have before? I 
think that there are a lot of Co-op 
members who have been laid off and 
can‘t collect social security yet They've 
got to depend on the income they’re 


getting from their woodworking. I really 
think that is one of the major advan¬ 
tages of the Co-HDp, We know a lot of 
younger people in the Co-op that can't 
get other employment at adequate 
wages. 

That's the situation aii over the 
country. Peopte are getting laid off and 


they can*t get jobs, oider people in par¬ 
ticular. Yes, for two years I couldn't get 
employment. It was a heck of an expe¬ 
rience, those two years. We just sur¬ 
vived, Fortunately, we had some funds 
saved up that helped us over the hump. 
It got us through that period until I could 
get my social security. 

Suppose you were ten years from 
your social security, instead of two. 
Would the CcM^p have been something 
you would have wanted? You're darn 
right! I couldn't have gotten along with¬ 
out something like this because nobody 
will hire you, nobody wants you. The 
Co-op is a support mechanism in many 
ways. There are many different people 
in different age groups with different 
sets of problems. 

I know a family where the wife is the 
craftperson and her husband helps 
support her* I know of another couple 
that both do craftwork—she's in needle* 
point crafts which she fits info her hus¬ 
band's woodcraft* 

And these businesses are vital to 
these people? You betcha they are* 
Without them they would be in trouble 
financially* 

Now that they have them, they only 
need to depend on themselves? That's 
right, and they're depending on a mar* 
ket for their crafts and a business that 
builds as they build. 

Then the Co-op is good for ail the 


The Pitands started their business two years ago with only a table saw, drill press and 
scroti saw. Today they have a sander too, but the business has not moved from their 
garage with Jerry building the products and Ann applying the paint 
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The Business End 


Thanks to thm Co-op's marketing ser¬ 
vices, the Piianri's codfraclr is seiHng 
wett on the East Coast 



businesses because it reaches markets 
that you can*t reach? That's absolutely 
right I could sell a few things here in 
Castle Rock or maybe at a crafts fair 
and that’s as far as I could go. You 
can't sail many products in high unem¬ 
ployment areas. It doesn't matter how 
well your product is liked or how well if s 
constructed or what your price is» if the 
people haven't got the money to spend 
on it. They take care of the necessities 
first. But the Co-op is able to get prod¬ 
ucts out to other markets and out of the 
areas of high unemployment. 

Here's another item I make—a coat- 
rack that's made out of oak. I can't 
make enough of them. In the East they 
don't have very many woodcrafters to 
make these things. There are more 
woodworkers in Washington and 
Oregon than there are in ail the rest of 
the states combined. 

So, thanks to the Co-op you can sail 
the coatrack on the East Coast? Thafs 
absolutely right. The Co-op concen¬ 
trates on the marketing, catalog sales, 
and the opening of stores. 

The Co-op is like a rose thaf s in the 
bud stage and just beginning to open 
up. When it fully matures, ifs going to 
be a wonderful thing for ail of us that 
are active in it But right now we're in 
the bud stage, so we have to be patient 
and tolerant. You can't expect a thou¬ 
sand dollars from a hundred dollar mar¬ 
ket. We’re patient, we’re open to criti¬ 
cism, and working collectively. 

If a neighbor gets an order and they 
need our help to fill it, we pitch in our 
time and equipment to get the order 
out. I haven't heard a member say they 
would not help. The Co-op knows that 
if something like this comes along, their 
members will help each other. 

And yet each one of you is an inde¬ 
pendent business? Thafs right—we all 
have our own little shops and we all do 
our own thing. But if somebody needs 
help, ril help them. And we don't try to 
copy from each other, either When an 
individual brings in a new item, no other 
member will copy it. Thafs his item and 
it has that safety factor built in. 

Do you wish you had gotten invotved 



The Piiands buy their proiect materiais 
from a variety of sources. The dowets 
for this quilt rack came from a hea mar¬ 
ket The boards came from a cabinet 
company ’s scrap pile. 

with something like this sooner? Well, 
yes. I’ve always been interested in 
woodwork, ever since high school, but I 
never had the opportunity or the equip¬ 
ment to follow it up. I have a son who's 
in the Navy, and he's very interested in 
woodwork, fm going to help him all I 
can when he retires from the military. I 
hope my son will eventually take over 
our business and continue with the 
Co-op. 

Thafs the story of two cooperative 
adventurers. The Co-op has 175 mem¬ 
bers at present. Eighty percent of them 
are like Jerry and Ann, running a small 
woodworking business that provides 
them with a reasonable living and the 
chance to do things their own way. In 
these days of Job insecurity, that is 
something to hold on to. @ 


Editor's Note: If you live on the 
West Coast and are interested in 
joining the Co-op or if you five in 
another part of the country and are 
thinking about forming a Co-op, 
Write to Russ Mohney, Pacific 
Wood Products Cooperative, Box 
1422, Chehaiis, WA 98532. 
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“MY WOODCRAFTING SHOP MAKES ME 
$300 A WEEK, PART TIME. 
YOURS CAN, TOO!” 


You've heard of "the woodworker 
who was a real butcher!* Jt*s true for 
many years I was a meat cutter in a 
butcher shop in Erie, Pennsylvania. 

But several years ago the poor 
economy in the Erie area forced me 
to look for a new job. 

I looked for months. Nothing was 
available. My situation was so bad we 
were getting calls from collection 
agencies. Each time the phone rang 
my wife would begin to cry. 

I was sitting at the kitchen table 
very late one snowy night in December. 
I couldn't sleep, my checkbook was 
overdrawn, bills wore piling up and the 
bank was threatening to foreclose on 
our home. 

While I was sitting there. I began 
remembering the advice a very 
successful man by the name of Ed 
from Waterford, Pennsylvania once 
gave me. He said, "Rick, If you want 
to succeed, make a living, don't just 
earn a living, in other words, work for 
yourself, BE YOUR OWN BOSS" This 
man should know! He was 89 years 
old and a self-made millionaire. 

"Make a living?" That night it came 
to me. For years my wife, Amy, and I 
went to all the local craft shows. We 
loved them. We admired the beautiful 
handmade woodcrafts. Fact is, I've en¬ 
joyed woodworking ever since I was a 
boy, I told Amy many times, "When I re¬ 
tire and have more time I want to make 
handmade wooden toys and gifts" 

It was just before Christmas and 
there were many local craft shows, so 
we started going to each of them. We 
watched what items were selling well 
and asked a lot of questions. After 
gathering all the Information we could, 
we went to work. 

in an abandoned pigeon coop with 
an old borrowed saw and some scrap 
lumber, we designed seven very 
unusual Items, among others, which 
we thought would have great sales 
appeal. After cutting each on our old 
band saw, hand sanding them smooth 
and painting them in many colors, we 
loaded them into our old Chevy station 
wagon and went to our first craft show 
in Waterford, Pennsylvania. 


We were so excited we arrived an 
hour earlier than the rest of the 
c rafters to make sure we were ready 
before the show started. 

Amy and I sat in our booth anxiously 
watching the people look at our hand¬ 
made woodcrafts. A well dressed lady 
in a red dress picked up one of our blue 
cat doorstops and said, '*Oh, how cute. 
This is just what I've been looking for" 
Our first sate. $9.95. That was just the 
start. Next we sold one of our Canadian 
geese items for $5.95, then two unique 
toy trucks to an elderly lady who 
wanted to give them to her grandson. 

At the end of the day we looked into 
our cash box. We'd made over $600! 

We were so happy we treated our¬ 
selves to a prime rib dinner for the 
first time in fourteen months! 

We have some friends, Bob and 
Nancy Williams, from Fairvlew, Penn¬ 
sylvania. Bob is a 25-year-old school 
teacher, so of course they needed an 
extra income to help with the family 
expenses. Bob asked me if I would 
help them get started with a money 
making woodworking business, 

Amy and I spent several weeks 
helping them turn their garage into a 
workshop. We gave them many designs 
which were very profitable for us, and 
information on which shows to attend. 

Now, eighteen months later, they 
have a very successful craft business 
attending shows In the summer months 
when Bob Isn't teaching. Nancy keeps 
the business going in the winter 
attending the local Christmas shows 
and filling mail orders. 

This isn't some kind of "Get Rich 
Quick" deal. No way. There's plenty of 
room for everyone in crafting. I won't 
be competing with you and you won't 
be competing with me. That's why Amy 
and I would enjoy showing you how you 
can start your own craft business using 
your basic woodworking and painting 
skills. You can go as far as you want... 
profits are virtuaffy unlimited! 

HERE IS WHAT IXL SEND YOU 

rve put all my successful designs, 
plans, patterns and step-by-step In¬ 
structions into one fact filled Guide. 


I'll show you.., 

■ How to begin with a small amount 
of money. 

■ What tools you will need. I'll give 
you an exact list. 

■ What designs are the best sellers. 

■ What type of lumber and hardware 
to use and where to buy it. 

■ How to give your crafts that 
personal touch that will Increase 
sales by 80%. 

■ How to find and choose the right 
shows. 

■ How to set up books and records. 

■ How to avoid the mistakes that I 
made... and save hundreds of 
dollars. 

■ and much, much more,,. 


I’LL ALSO INCLUDE... 

■ THIRTY-FIVE (35} of my show- 

tested fast selling woodcrafts in easy- 
to-copy fall size plans, with actual 
photographs of each finished item. 


Start turning your woodworking shc^ 
into a money maker today! I'll send you 
the complete guide to examine for 30 
days. A full montnl There is absolutely 
no risk to you. NONE. 

My guarantee is simple. 

1. Write your name and address on a 
plain piece of paper and enclose a 
check for $12.95, plus $1.50 shipping 
and handling. BUT POSTDATE YOUR 
CHECK 30 DAYS IN ADVANCE. That 
way it's not cashable by us or by 
anyone for a full month. THERE IS 
ABSOLUTELY NO RISK TO YOU. 

2. I'll send you the WOODCRAFTING 
FOR PROFIT guide immediately. 
Read it. If you are not absolutely 
satisfied, return ft within 30 days, I 
WILL PROMPTLY RETURN YOUR 
ORIGINAL UNCASHED CHECK. NO 
QUESTIONS, NO DELAYS, NO 
EXCUSES. This Is the fairest way I 
know to help you get started. 


To order, send your name, address, 
and postdated check to Rick Gundaker. 
8042-AV Old Oliver Rd., Erie, PA 


1650W698, 


©1992 Ride QurfdAk«r 


November 1992 
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by Tom Wssback and Dick Fitch 


The Finishing Forum 


T he Finishing Forum is an ongoing 
discussion about the art of wood 
finishing. If you have a question or a 
problem to solve, we'd like to help. If 
you have a tip or secret to share, or 
you recently tried a new product, 
write to: The Rnishing Forum do PW, 
1320 Galaxy Way, Concord, CA 
94520. Letters may be edited. 


Tambour Troubles 

We were given a roll top entertain* 
ment center made of solid oak and oak 
plywood. The individual slats of the roll¬ 
top (tambour) are coming unglued from 
the backing, which looks like used 
sanding belts. My questions are: what 
should we use to replace the backing- 
some of which is torn—and where can 
it be found? And what's the proper 
adhesive? 

Anne Kilkenny, Wasilla, AK 

The use of spent sanding belts for 
backing material Is an ingenious 
approach. However, when you consider 
the inherent problems they can present 
they aren’t worth using. Used commer¬ 
cial sanding belts are seriously contam¬ 
inated with belt dressing, abrasive parti¬ 
cles, and other materials that accumu¬ 
late during use. Preparing them to 
assure proper adhesion can be a tough 
job. if you want to try a sanding belt 
check with the nearest furniture factory 
or large commercial lumber yard. Used 
sanding belts are usually thrown away. 

A more traditional and practical 
backing material is a cotton or linen 
canvas of good quality and medium 
weight Light cotton or flnen duck is a 
reasonable choice. Any fabric store is 
likely to have just what you want 

Older roll tops were assembled with 
animal protein glue or a//phaf/c giue 
which are availabie at most paint and 
hardware stores, if you decide to use 
one of these glues, it’s advisable to size 
the canvas first with a diiute glue solu- 

Tom WIsshack makes and restores fine fur¬ 
niture in Galesburg, IllinofS. 

Dick Fitch is the resident alchemist at The 
Bartley Collection, Ltd. 


tion to minimize absorption, subse¬ 
quent shrinkage and distortion of the 
canvas. 

Currency, the cabinetmakers I know 
use contact cement as the adhesive of 
choice for your application. It requires a 
little more care, but generally gives 
excellent results. Franklin Willbond'' 
contact cement is the brand our cabinet 
makers use on roll top desks and for 
applying veneers. This or a similar 
product, should be available from targe 
paint and hardware stores, or from 
some lumber yards. Be sure to follow 
the Instructions carefully. 

If you live in a sparsely populated 
area, you may have to contact outlets 
in urban areas or mail order to find the 
proper materials. 

Dick Fitch 

Peas Out Of The Pod 

Thank you for your informative reply 
to my question on flocking. I am 
presently occupied with the design and 
construction of a 3-dimensional pattern 
lathe to shuck out bowls and other 
wooden parts like peas out of a pod. I 
want some quick and easy way to finish 
the bottoms and the interiors. 

Howard K. Gaston* Naples, FI 

The first thing that comes to mind 
that meets your requirements, is a 
paddmg lacquer. It dries very quickly 
and is applied with a cloth. It does a 
nice job on objects that will be (at least 
partly) finished on the lathe while turn¬ 
ing. A product that comes to mind is 
Quaiasole '". I believe ifs made by the 
Behlen company and is offered by 
GarreltWade, 161 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, NY 10013. it 
works very much like traditional French 
po//sh, but has the properties of a lac¬ 
quer—it can be buiit up in several lay¬ 
ers with only a few minutes drying time 
between coats. There are a number of 
oil finishes that give excellent results 
for lathe work, but none dry as fast as 
the lacquer. It dries virtually dust-free, 
eliminating the need for a separate fin¬ 
ishing room, and may not require a final 
rubbing-ouL 

I hope, in the search for a quick and 


easy finishing solution, that you don’t 
let your machine do all the work. There 
is something very special about an 
object that has been rubbed and han¬ 
dled by human hands. I have to admit 
though, you’ve inspired me with your 
image of a lathe shucking out bowls 
and other parts like peas out of a pod— 

I think I’ll go to lunch... 

Tom Wisshack 

Glue Problems 

I like to make bowls with kiln-dried 
lumber using stave construction. I don't 
work with end grains, like stack lami¬ 
nated. or large chunks of wood. 

But I'm having a problem with the 
glue. Several months after a bowl is fin* 
ished, the glue joint becomes rough. 
Either the glue has swollen or the wood 
has shrunk, I can't tell which, I like to 
use yellow carpenter’s glue because it 
gives me time for assembly. 

Peter Johnson, Clearmont, WY 

Your problem is not an unusual one. 
The condition you've described Is very 
likely caused by using a water^ased 
giue. The wetness at the glue joints 
causes localized water absorption and 
consequent swelling. If the piece is sur¬ 
faced in this condition, the glue 
remains stable but the wood shrinks as 
the left-over moisture dries out or 
migrates away from the joint The resuit 
is the condition you’ve described. 

The best solution is time. Allow the 
assembled piece to remain unsurfaced 
until the whole system is sfa6///zed. 
With ideal conditions—7Cf^F and 30% 
humidity, this adjustment takes seven 
days. Considering the unlikely chance 
of maintaining ideal conditions, and the 
number of variables Inherent in your 
process, the time required for sfa6///za- 
tion may vary significantly. 

Once you stabilize conditions, your 
problem should be eliminated. As you 
mentioned, using a glue that doesnl 
cause /oca//zecf swelling of the wood 
will also eiiminate your problem. 
Unfortunately, / don’t irnow of any glue 
of this type that can meet your time 
requirement for assembly. 

Dick Fitch 
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ANEW WAY ID 
CARRY ON A FINISHING 

TRADinON. 





The Wagner isunij!® 

any rinishing 
nflGwOCir method you've 
ever seen before. But it can put a clas¬ 
sic, professional finish on the wood- 
worKing projects you’re doing now; 
right in ^ur own workshop. 

FineCoat’s secret is 
Wagner’s High-Vol- 
ume, Low^ftessuie 
(HVLP) technolo- 
It allows^ 
spray with 


wry little bounceback or over-spray 
You don’t need a spray booth, just an 
open mind and a few minutes to read 
about FineCoat’s advantages. 


pray any finish an the shelf 

'The FineCoat can give you the 
type of finish jou fad in mind, 
firm the start of the ptojea 
It handles urethanes, oils, 
varnishes, shellacs, 
lacquers, stains, even 
enamel paints. Every 
FineCoat unit also 
comes with helpful 
hints for thinning and 
_ spraying different materials. 

Your hand has never had 
this much control _ 

With FineCoat you can get close, 
without dripping, or cover large areas. 
The spray width adjusts from W*. 
to a foot wide. You can 
also adjust 


FineCoat 
gives you a 
professional 
sprayfini^. 
Coverage is 
smooth and 
even over the 
most intricate 


The FineCoat unit is 
portable, storable, 
and phtgs into 
anyl20V 
outlet. 




FineCoal 








to a vertical, horizontal, or circular 
pattern, without changing nozzles. 

While your coats are drying, the 
spray gun stands 

V4'”Ibl2''Wid^ 

securely in its own 
unit. And when the 
last coat is on, 
check your watch. 

You’ll most likely 
be done finishing 
and cleaning-up, in less time than 
you used to spend on the finishing 
process alone. 

To find out more about FineCoat, 
call 1-800-328-8251. We’ll send 
you more information or refer you 
to a FineCoat dealer. 



Send for free literature or 
a helpful demonstration 
video. 

Check the first box bebiv and wie'Ii send 
ym UKxe Utmture on HVLP spraying and the 
FineCoat sprayer. Or, check me second box 
and send $3 to ca-er postage and handling. 
We‘11 send ym the literature along with a 
\’ideotape demonstrating the usage and 
applkraiions of FineCoat 

□ Send me more mformatbn, free. 

□ Send me information and the FineCoat video 
for $5. ( Enclose a check payable to Wagner 
Spra^’ Tech, or we'll char^ it to 

MasterCard #_ . oc 

your Visa fl_ .) 


t\ 
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Mail lo: RneCooL 1 770 Fernbmok Ln.. FKinaih, 

MN5544r 

PW-010 


FineCoat 

Low Om^pray Finishing Sysiem 
































by Hugh Foster 


Book Reviews 


Encyclopedia of Wood Joints by 
Wolfram Graubner {The Taunton Press, 
63 South Main St., Box 5506, Newton. 
CT 06470-5506} 151 pages, paperback 
($21.95) 

Improvements in tool technology 
have made possible many decorative 
variations on the basic wood joints, 
Graubner presents lots of these joints 
which he says are both useful and 
practical m carpentry and cabinetmak' 
Ing. He groups them into four basic cat¬ 
egories and explains how and why 
they're used. 

The first is splicing joints: mortise 
and tenon, dovetail, wedged and lock¬ 
ing joints. We are told how and why 
these joints are used. The second cat¬ 
egory is oblique or notched joints, 
which are not commonly used in most 
North American woodworking. If you're 
looking for something different in your 
next project, consider adapting these 
joints. 

The third type is corner and cross 
joints—the "bridle" joint is the most 
familiar of these. Lastly, Graubner dis¬ 
cusses edge joining. This is the first 
time I've seen the best of Japanese 
and western joinery in a single volume. 
The photos and line drawings are a 
great improvement over most books on 
joinery. 

Carving the Little Guys: An 
Introductory Text by Keith Randich 
{Keith Randich, 211 Woodsmoke Lane, 
Greece, NY 14612) 59 pages, spiral- 
bound paperback ($9.25) 

The cover shows a human hand 
holding three cute little guys ranging 
from to 2" tall. The text Is comple¬ 
mented with photos so clear and 
sequential that a beginning carver 
could create a little guy easily, Randich 
gives safety tips and claims it's possible 
to carve one of his critters with only one 
knife. Order a copy for yourself or for 
someone with time on their hands. 


Hugh Foster is an English—teaching wood¬ 
worker in Manitowoc, Wisconsin, and the 
author of The Biscuit Joiner Handbook 
(Sterling Publishing, 387 Park Ave. So., New 
York, NY 70016-8870). 


Making Wood Bowls with a Router 
and Scroll Saw by Patrick Spielman 
and Carl Roehl {Sterling Publishing 
Company, 387 Park Ave, So., New 
York, NY 10016-8810) 168 pages, 
paperback ($14.95) 

This book shows you how to make 
decorative bowls without a lathe. The 
book’s color photos show us bowls that 
are just as good as lathe-turned ones, 
only different. The authors show how to 
make the projects and the specialized 
tools and jigs needed for each. 

Since most of the tools are 
shop^made and the projects can be 
built from a single slab of wood, most of 
us will find the projects affordable. 
Spielman has co-authored many fine 
woodworking books, but this one you 
really don't want to miss. 

The Complete Manual of Wood¬ 
working: A Detailed Guide to the 
Design, Techniques and Tools for 
the Beginner and Expert by Albert 
Jackson, David Day and Simon 
Jennings (Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 201 E. 
50th St., New York, NY 10022) 320 
pages, hardcover ($40.00) 

This book is beautiful—every page 
has color illustrations arranged to make 
the fundamentals of project design and 
shop safety dear to both beginners and 
experts. Some of the design principles 
may be obvious to skilled woodworkers, 
but the authors have done a fine job of 
organizing the material. For example, 
they explain why the back legs of chairs 
need to slope. The book also address¬ 
es environmental concerns, asking 
readers to use only plantation-grown 
exotic lumber. 

Queen Anne Furniture: History, 
Design and Construction by Norman 
Vandal (Taunton Press, 63 South Main 
St., Box 5506, Newton, CT 06470- 
5506) 248 pages, hardcover ($34.95) 
Have you ever admired Queen Anne 
furniture and wondered, ''Mow'd they do 
that?" Norman Vandal offers the 
answers to your questions. This book is 
the most complete text on Queen Anne 
furniture that Tve ever seen. It gives 


measured drawings and construction 
techniques for eighteen classic pieces. 

Vandal shows us how to build the 
projects using both classic hand-wood- 
working techniques and state-of-the- 
art power tools. The color photos are 
beautiful and the black and white pho¬ 
tos are plentiful and helpful. The grace¬ 
fully curved legs, shells and scrolled 
pediments of my favorite Queen Anne 
pieces are far less daunting than they 
seemed before I read this volume. 

Troubleshooting and Repairing 
Power Tools by Homer L. Davidson 
(TAB Books, Blue Ridge Summit, PA 
17294-0214) 243 pages, paperback 
($17,95) 

The author teaches the basics of 
preventive maintenance and routine 
repair of small, medium, and stationary 
power tools. While the book can't go 
into as much detail as any particular 
tool's service manual, it will be of spe¬ 
cial interest to woodworkers who buy 
their tools used, 

Davidson gives tips on how to find a 
competent and affordable tool repair 
shop. There is also a chapter concern¬ 
ing maintenance of battery-operated 
tools—which is sure to be useful. 

Woodworker's Essential Shop Aids 
and Jigs: Original Devices You Can 
Make by Robert Wearing (Sterling 
Publishing Company, 387 Park Ave. 
So., New York, NY 10016-8810) 160 
pages, paperback ($12.95) 

Robert Wearing's specialty is 
designing and perfecting shop gadgets. 

I saw a whole collection of accessories 
that I need for my shop in this book. 
Wearing presents an intriguing view of 
precision woodworking in a shop that's 
rather different from mine and probably 
yours. Here are some projects that 
caught my eye: 

Wearing's bench holdfast fs better- 
made and less expensive than a com¬ 
mercial model. His cam clamps, mark¬ 
ing gauges, carcase gluing system, and 
various other clamps are equally fine. If 
you don't already have a shop full of 
(Continued on page 20) 
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THEAJ^rOf 


'jIiachin^ 


Meet vcteniii 
furniture maker 
Giles Miller*Mcad jjIus 
dozens of other master 
craftsmen if^ ho share 
their lips, tricks and 
ad%icc- 


FREE 

WORKBENCH 
PLANS WHEN 
YOU ORDER! 


THE ART OF .£kl 

Wedwwwg 

Your complete guide to woodworking tools, techniques and materials. 


Now you can build the skills and 
master the techniques that will turn 
you into a better woodworker. And gel 
plans for just about every shop-made 
jig and fixture you’re ever likely to need 
in THE ART OF WOODWORKING, 
new from TIME-LIFE BOOKS. 

Here’s the perfect workbench com¬ 
panion-with clear, easy-to-follow illus- 
iraiions and a unique spiral binding 
that allows the book to lie (lai while in 
use. Your first volume, Woocitvorfeing 
Mac/iine.s, shows you how to adjust, 
sharpen and use just about any 
machine tool. And helps you get the 


most from your shop tools with com¬ 
plete set-up insiruaions, detailed safety 
precautions, plus maintenance tips. 

Shop-test Woodworking Machines 
free for 15 davs and receive a bonus set 
of workbench plans ! If you keep the 
book, pay just $15.99, plus shipping 
and handling. Then about every 
month, you’ll receive another book, 
like Hand Ttxris, Cabinetmaking, Ponabie 
Power Tools and Wood Finishing, on the 
same free-examination basis. There is 
no purchase necessary, and the free 
plans are yours to keep without any 
obligation! 



WORKBENCH 
PLANS 
SET 


YES! 1 would like to examine 
Wbodworhing Machines free for 15 
days as my introduction to THE 
ART OF WOODWORKING. 

Please send it to me, along with my 
hee Workbench Plans and other 
future volumes, under the terms 
described in this ad. 


ADDRESS 


CiTY 




SEND NO MONEY NOW 

ir tard is missing mail to: TJMH-LIFB BOOKS, R.O. 
Box 85563. Richmond. VA 23285-5563 kgafws 





























CLASSICS! 

We offer a wide variety of classical bits. Set the standard for tabteT 
furniture and edge work. Qive your work a custom look. 


1/4- SHANK 



1/2- SHANK 


1/4" SHANK 


1/2- SHANK 


1/4- SHANK 


1/4“ SHANK 


1/2- SHANK 


1/2" SHANK 


EXCJimive of 


iNoufntw. CiuiaiDiE ToouMai 


PART 

A 

CUTTING 

lENGTH 

B 

OVERALL 

LENGTH 

c 

CUTTING 

WIDTH 

W 

PRICE 

Cl 295 

M/r 

1/2“ 

2-1/4“ 

5/16“ 


C1Z96 

1 ‘3/B' 

5/8" 

2-1/2" 

7/16- 

S2500 


PART 

CUTTER 

OIA. 

A 

CU1TNG 

LENGTH 

B 

OVERALL 

LENGTH 

C 

READ 

OIA. 

b 

PRICE 

Cl 262 

1-VS- 

7/8" 

2-3/0“ 

1/4“ 

S20M 

Ct263 

i-a/a" 1 

r 

2-1/2- 

5/16“ 


C1264| 

1-5/0“ I 

1 1-1/4“ 

2-3/4" 

3/8" 

S24«» 


PART 

CUTTER 

□lA. 

A 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

B 

OVERALL 

LENGTH 

C 

PRICE 

w 

C1301 

1-1/2" 

3/4- 

2-1/4" 

1/2- 1 


Ipabt 

CUTTER 

OIA. 

A 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

B 

OVERALL 

LENGTH 

C I 

cutting 

WIDTH 

W 

PRICE 

C1297 

1-1/4" 

5/B" 

2-1/0“ 

3/8“ 

$2500 

I Cl298 

1-3/5" 

5/5" 

2-1/r 

1 7/1 fi" 

^25°° 1 


PART 

A 

CUTTING 

length 

B 

OVERALL 

LENGTH 

C 

CUTTING 

WIDTH 

W 

PRICE 

Cl 302 

1-5/0“ 

7/8" 

2-3/4“ 

9/16- 

$2500 
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CUTTER 
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A 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

B 

OVERALL 

LENGTH 

C 

W I 

;pRICEj 

Cl 293 

1-1/8" 

1/2“ 

2'1/a- 

5/16" 

$2500 

[01294 

1-3/5" 

11/16“ 

2-1/4- 

7/16- 

S25°o 1 
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A 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

B 

OVERALL : 
LENGTH 

C 

cutting 

WIDTH 

w 

PRICE 

C12911 

1-1/4" 

5/5- 

2-1/0“ 

3/0- 

$2 SOD 

Cl292] 

T1/2" 

5/8" 

2-1/4" 

1/2“ 

*25^ 


PART 

A I B 

li0i^Th'|*^MidIh'^ 
c 1 w 

PRICE 

Cl 299 

1-3/6“ i 1/2" 

1-3/8“ 

1 7/16“ 

$2500 I 

1 Cl 300 

1 -5/8“ i 3/4" 

2-1/2“ 

1 9/16“ 

$2500 I 


PART 

CUTTER 

DIA 

A 

cuniNG 

length 

B 

OVERALL 

LENGTH 

C 

cuniNG 

WIDTH 

W 

I PRICE 

Cl 289 

1-1/4“ 

5/0" 

2-1/0' 

3/0- 

$2500 

I *25*0 

Cl 290 

t-1/2" 

5/8“ 

2-1/4- 

1/2- 


ASK FOR A FREE CATALOG! 


FBEB SHIPPING ON ORDERS ror41./NG *100 OH MORE! 

^ 1 - 800 - 235-0272 pM 

I — I ORDER hrs. A DAY! 


Book Reviews 


clamps, this volume's first forty pages or so will save you hun¬ 
dreds of dollars. There are forty more pages devoted to router 
jigs and accessories for the table saw, drill press and lathe. 

Finally, there are plans for tools (including a smoothing 
plane) which might otherwise cost hundreds of dollars. This 
volume is going into my shop, for there are many problem 
solvers within its pages. 

Identifying Wood: Accurate Results with Simple Tools by 
R. Bruce Hoadley (Taunton Press, 63 South Main St., Box 
5506, Newton, CT 06470-5506) 223 pages, hardcover 
($39.00) 

This is a very technical text of interest mainly to woodwork¬ 
ers who fell their own timbers or who need to match existing 
woods for repair work. Hoadley shows how to use a hand lens 
or simple microscope to identify 160 different types of wood, 
mostly native to North America. 

Many color photomicrographs show what the various 
species look like magnified—resulting in an expensive book. 
While the audience for this volume is limited, I enthusiastically 
recommend it—no other wood identification system comes 
even close. H 



“Were you looking for these?” 
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DOVER BOOKS FOR 
WOODWORKERS 






MAKING AUTHENTIC SHAKER FUBNI- 
TURE; With McJWSuretJ Drawiiij^of Musc*um 
Classics, John C. Shea- Learn the secrets of 
authetitic Shaker craftsmanship- Best book 
O'er on the subject. Cottipk-te coverage of 
construct foil let hnioues plus phot os and 
measured drawings for 60 pieces you can 
build, from a simple footstool to a classic 
ladder-back rocker. 2S2 photos. 140drawings. 
221pp. Sii tt 11. 27000^ Fii-110-95 

MAKING AUTHENTIC CRAFTSMAN 
FimNITURE: liutructkHis and Pbns for ^ 
Projects, Gustav Stick Icy. Make your own 
Mission style furniture: Ihjokcases, ik^steads, 
dressers, tables, Morris chair, more—all with 
authentic plans reprinted From early 20th* 
century issues of The Craftsman maga^nc. 
124 measured drawings, illustrations. 126pp 

25«Kk6 Pa-».flS 
THE BECINNEH'S HANDBOOK OF 
WOODC^ARVINC, Charles Rctderman and 
William Johnston. Profcct patterns for line 
carving, relief carving, carving in the round, 
bird carving, much more. A must for novices* 
great for veteran carvers too. I92pp, fiX * 11. 

25687-1 Pa. 17,95 
WHITTLING AND WOODCARVINC, 
E. J. Tungerman. Bestselling book on the joys 
of woodcarving [ Learn to make wooden toys . 
puzrJes, chains, figures. Over 460 UlustTations. 
clear, easy-to-follow tnat ructions, 293i)p 
5«m 81L 2ll9eS.2Pa.ta.9S 

E.ASV.TO-MAKE WOODEN SUNDIALS, 
Milton Stonernari. Make five differcfit work¬ 
ing sundials, wonderful for yourself nr as 
unique gifts. Easy-to-fodow instructions and 
plans make these projects foolproof. Tetn- 
plates pre-calculated for different latitudes- 
B4pp.81i« 11, 24141-6 Pa, I3.9S 

HOW' TO CARVE A DUCK DECOY, Brian 
E. .McCray. Get started on one of the most 
rewauding of all carving projects. Expert 
shows you how with detailed, step-by-step 
instructions, clear diagrams, reusable tern, 
plates. 32pp, 851" II 26735-0 Pa, >2.95 

THE COMPLETE BOOK OF BIRD¬ 
HOUSE CONSTRUemON FOR WOOD¬ 
WORKERS, ScDit D. Campbell, Learn how 
to build hirdhtmse.s that attract specific bird 
speeiesi AU you ncr-xJ to know about basic 
construction to Suit nesting habits, placcmeni, 
more. Great for worniworkera, bird lovers, 63 
iiluslrations. 4Spp, 55J • 24407-S Pa. tl-95 


FREE Crufts and Hobbies Catalog 
(59111-5}—Over 600 books for craftspeople 
including over 70 on woodworking and wood 
carving, phis siencils, hundiwurk. cortstnic- 
lion, general craft.s and more—must S2-95 to 
$6.00. A copy is yours free on request, no 
purchase nfx.'cssary. 

TO ORDERi List author, title and code 
number for each volume ordered, Add S3.O0 
for postage and bundling (any order), NY 
residents add sales tax. 

SEND TO: DQVtIR PUBLICATIONS, 
INC. Dept. PWK&2* 31 E. 2nd Street, 
Mine^ila, N.Y. ll.'5(Ji 



r Toy ttlieel 

% 8.60 MQO 

S 4,50 

1-1/4" Toy Wheel 

$ 8.00 \ 100 

5 6.50 

. l-l/2 ‘ Toy Wheel 

SIO.OO; 100 

% 8,50 

f 2” Toy Wheel 

518.00 /100 

$15,00 

-Axle Pegs for Above 
' Ll/2" Birch Spindle 

$ 5jOO. 100 

S 3.00 

$10.00/ LOO 

S8.0Q 

2'' Birch Spindle 

$14,00, 100 

£12,00 

, 3 8' w' 1/2 ’ Birch Button 

S 2.00KMJ 

S 1,50 






EXPIRES 12d^92 



3'b2" Sh^cr Peg 
2-7d6" Mediaai Peg 
1-3 j‘ 4“ Mini Peg 
IW Candle Cap 
a/S" Mini Candle Cup 


Reg, SALE 

EISM.IOO $1100 

$14.00 100 512.00 

$ 7.50 r 100 sm 

SiaOOi 100 515.00 

$10.001 100 5 8,00 


ft, 


14“ Rrwffillfid Doer Harp Bill 
Tanning Pins 
W'ire-550 Ft.(.0l3 diameterl 
3i'4’' FuO Round BaU 
1” Full Round Ball 
bU2 ‘Full Round Ball 
2" Full Round Ball 
24!r Full Round Ball 
3 \^l^aou^ Bill 

*\ 1 

J 
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3:r t 3/8" Heart 

1" s W Heart 
Ll/I" X 3/fl ■ Heart 
3/8" Round Bead 
L2" Hound Bead 
1/2" X S/fl" Spool 

J 



$4.00 
5 5.56 
S7.00 
5 225^ 
S 2i0 
$5J>0/100 5 4.00 
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S 1,50 


5/8" 1 7/8" W'ren 

M,8" X 15/8" Pigeon Kgg 

1- 3/4” X 2-1/2 ■' Hen Egg 

2- 3/4” X 4-FI" Cooee Egg 
$'8” Picture Hanger 
1-5/8” Sawtooth Hmger 
«17 Screw Eye 1/2" Long 

1-800-722-0311 

To rece i ve saie prices use Safe #P62 | 

^ ALL NEW- 

WOOD PARTS 
CATALOG £1.00 
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FREE 

With Order 




We accept. M/C. VISA 
Check, or M,0, All orda'S 
edd $4.00 Handling 
TX add 7% ta;c, Canada add 30% 
A leak a, Hawaii add 15% for freight. 


WMklHtorlcs 
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by Alan Marks 


Videoscene 


All Products Video (Wood-Mizer 
Products. Inc., 8180 W. 10th Street, 
Indianapolis, IN 46214, 800-553-0182) 
$10.00, 60 minutes. 

As may be gleaned from the title, 
this video is a commercial production 
designed to promote the interests of 
Wood-Mizer, a relatively large corpora¬ 
tion. With the exception of one or two, 
the products are not of use or afford¬ 
able for the average non-commercial 
woodworker. They include portable 
band mills for on-site milling of logs, 
solar and vacuum kilns, resaws, and 
duplicating router machines. 

I found myself intrigued with the 
whole tine of products because they 
incorporate innovative engineering 
ideas and fulfill real needs for a spe¬ 
cialized group of do-it-yourself cus¬ 
tomers. If you have acreage with har- 
vestable trees and a desire to build 
your own home with your own timber, I 
can’t think of a more satisfying and 
economical way of doing it than with a 
portable mill. 

The investment would be returned in 
savings on the one project, and the mill 
would have the potential of earning 


Alan Marks designs and builds furniture in 
Carmel Valley, California. 


ATTENTION 

TABLE SAW OWNERS 

'T/re Original Jimmy Jig"mm applied m 
The uitimafe. rnnovative, new concept in 
Table Saw Extension Platforms. Universal 
Table Top Jig, a one piece unit that rigs and 
crosscuts any size from 4'x8' or oversize 
sheet material to 53” rip width. Has unique 
ever-tfue rip fence. Supports material to the 
rear, right and left of blade, fslo extensions or 
large support tables reqU A one-man 
operation, lightweight 20 lbs,, portabie. re¬ 
movable and adapts to all table saws inch 
bench top models. Ideal for const sites, on 
the job, and workshops. Costs $35 to 
construct from 1/2” ply wood & laminate. Self- 
supporting “ no legs required. 


■ UN8EUEVABLE THEN PH. 1-f604> 723-3074 ■ 

The Jii 
\h 

7 ihe Tattesav^ has been waiting . 
IVENTEP. imQ & TESTED BY 

A MASTBft CARPENTER 

for. 


For p/a ns, send cheque or money order f oi 
S39.BS U.S. payabte to: 

McCOIVIBiE 

do n/IAIL O-IVIATfC SERVICES LTD. 
2720 South Ingleton Ave., 
Burnaby, B,C, Can, V5C 5X4 


money for years to come if kept m 
operation on site or as a portable “mill 
for hire" on a per/hour basis. An alter¬ 
native might be to buy a mill for the 
duration of the project and then to sell 
it. after this minimal use. 

The Wood-Mizer is easily towed on 
a trailer to any site. The smallest model 
can handle a 30" diameter log 16' to 8" 
long and the largest will take a 36" log 
of a 21' length. 

Many mills use a circular sawblade, 
but there are real advantages to using 
a band saw. These include cutting 
speed, minimal waste due to kerf loss, 
safety, lower noise levels and versatili¬ 
ty. The Wood-Mizer band mil I uses a 
cantilevered horizontal bandsaw head 
on a traveling carriage. The log 
remains stationary for the cut and is 
maneuvered onto the cutting bed either 
hydraulically or by means of hand- 
cranked cable loops. 

The video contains a 26-minute 
demonstration. During this sequence, 
an oak log is placed on the bed and 
completely reduced to straight-edged 
lumber ready to be stickered and dried. 
The cuts were dead-straight and the 
surfaces were flat and relatively 
smooth. I have cut huge walnut slabs 
with an Alaskan chainsaw mill, and 
remember how difficult and crude it 
was. Using the Wood-Mizer is a much 
better method. 

Wood-Mizer makes a solar kiln for 
drying lumber. Most solar kilns operate 
by collecting heat from the sun and 
then slowly exhausting heated air 
which has gathered moisture from the 
drying wood. It makes much more 
sense to exhaust the moisture alone 
and to retain the heated air. In this way 
temperatures remain as high as possi¬ 
ble. Wood-Mizer does this by using a 
double layer of plastic and circulating 
air between them with a fan. Moisture 
condenses on the cooler layer and 
drips out of a small pipe at the bottom. 

The kilns come in complete kits with 
plans. All one need supply is the foun¬ 
dation and the wood for the roof. The 
smallest kiln dries up to 750 board feet 
and the largest version handles up to 


7,200 board feet. The manufacturer 
claims that because of the natural dry¬ 
ing process employed, no lumber is lost 
due to surface checking and other 
problems associated with forced drying 
methods. 

Wood-Mizer also offers a product 
called the Vacukiln. This kiln handles 
2,000 board feet and operates by evac¬ 
uating air in the drying chamber and 
then employing a regulated heat. 
Temperature is varied during the drying 
period according to a species-specific 
program developed for each thickness. 
No stickering is needed and the cham¬ 
ber can hold up to 2000 board feet. 

Other Wood-Mizer products shown 
include multihead band saw combos for 
commercial resawing and the 
Wood-Mizer Dupli-Carver, which 
enables either flat or relief copying with 
a pantograph stylus and a router. Other 
models permit spindle duplication as 
well. 

The video is professionally produced 
with good camera work. I found ft inter¬ 
esting, informative and easy to watch. 

What is Hardwood? How Is it 
Graded? ©1990 Instructovision 
(Meridian Education Corporation, 236 
E. Front. Bloomington. IL 61701, 800- 
727-5507) $49.00,14 minutes. 

This is a good Introduction to 
trees—how they grow, how they are 
processed into lumber, and how lumber 
is graded. 

It opens with an explanation of the 
differences between hardwood and 
softwood with some interesting facts 
about these differences. This video has 
a background narrator who conveys the 
information in an involved and person- 
nal manner which kept my attention all 
the way through. 

The tape comes with the backing of 
the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association and would be just as suit¬ 
able to show at a woodworkers associ¬ 
ation meeting as to a group of wood- 
shop students. Gratefully, this tape 
avoids the repetitive instruction I often 
encounter in elementary audio-visual 
material. @ 
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Build Your Own Bar stools! 



Straight Leg Style 

Top Quality bar stools 
Easy to Assemble 
f oo% guaranteed 

4 DIFFERENT WOOD SPECIES 
2 HEIGHTS 
^ 2 STYLES 

HAND TURNED LEGS 
BUILT BY AMISH CRAFTSMAN 



Turned Leg Style 


These kits are made with unfinished solid wood with ghied seats. All parts are cut to fit and pre^Ued for dowels, 
four Ut comes complete with easy, step 1^ step instructions. You only need ordinary hand tools for ea^ assembly. 


Order Form 


Guarantee: We guarantee the quality of our product to be to your satisfiiction. 
If for any reason you are not satisfied return it for a foil refund. 


Wood Species - □ Oak □ Maple 
Seat Height - □ 24mches □ 30 inches 

Leg Style - □ Straight $39.00 

Assembled Unfinished add $25.00 

Add $5.00 S & H in Continental U. S. 

11. Residents add 6 1/4% Sales Tax 
Allow 4-6 Weeks for Delivery 

Total Amount Enclosed - 


□ Hickory □ Cherry 

□ Turned $46.50 


The Amish Woodworker 
R.R. 2 Box 180 
Areola, II. 61910 













Tried and True 


by John Watson 


The Handsaw 


My circular saw has seen many 
hours of use. If has also come close to 
inflicting serious injury several times. I'll 
never forget the time when I failed to 
notice that the blade guard was 
jammed by an accumulation of resinous 
pine sawdust. I put the saw down 
before the blade finished spinning 
and it ran across the new hardwood 
floor I was installing. I was upset by 
what it did to the floorboards, but horri¬ 
fied at the thought of what it might have 
done to my feet. 

Over the years I have become more 
cautious, and now don goggles, mask, 
and sometimes earplugs before pulling 
the trigger. I have similar concerns 
when using chopsaws and tablesaws. 
They're useful inventions—capable of 
great accuracy and a great deal of work 
with minimum effort—but I don't have 
any of these problems with handsaws. 

Handsaws are also capable of great 
accuracy, and can do a lot of work— 
with far less effort than you might 
think—but you have to know how. The 
fact that handsaws require a special 
skill should not hinder you from learn¬ 
ing—it's equally inadvisable to switch 
on a tablesaw or pull the trigger of a cir- 
cular saw without some instruction. 
While it may be unreasonable to expect 
handsaws to replace powered saws 
today, there are many occasions when 
you might be glad of an alternative; 
there are things that handsaws can do 
that tablesaws and circular saws can't. 
Apart from being quieter, making le ss 

John Walson makes furniture and mites 
about woodworking in Inverness, California. 



mess, and posing fewer threats to life 
and limb, they consume no electricity— 
but offer instead a bit of exercise and 
the opportunity to proceed with your 
work on a more thoughtful level. 

The Handsaw Family 

Strictly speaking, any saw operated 
by the power of the hand (and arm) 
alone is a handsaw. This includes an 
astonishing range of tools from tiny 
gent's dovetail saws and jeweler's saws 
to the giant two-man felling saws used 
to cut down 200-foot high trees in the 
American Northwest a century ago. 
We’ll restrict the term to those saws 
used to convert boards and lumber into 
workable sections for the job in hand— 
the crosscut saw, the ripsaw, and their 
smaller relative, the panel saw. 

You can cut a board in any direction 
relative to the grain, but if the direction 
of the cut is more with the grain than 
across it, you're ripping. If the direction 
of the cut is more across the grain than 
along it. you’re crosscutting. Because 
most cuts are distinctly either rip or 
cross cuts, handsaws are made with 



two forms of teeth. While it's possible to 
cut teeth of either design into any hand¬ 
saw blade, there are other differences 
between crosscut and ripsaws, includ¬ 
ing blade width, weight, the way the 
blade is ground, the shape of the han¬ 
dle, and overall length. All these factors 
make a saw well-suited for either rip¬ 
ping or crosscutting, and it’s "going 
against the grain” to try and rip with a 
crosscut saw or crosscut with a ripsaw. 
When beginners think handsawing is 
such hard work, it's often because 
they're using the wrong tool! 

The Panel Saw 

Shorter crosscut saws with finer 
teeth were made as early as the 18th 
century. Called panelsaws, they were 
designed for use where a smoother cut 
was required and where the workpiece 
was of relatively small dimension. They 
occupied a place between full-sized 
crosscut saws and the much smaller 
tenon or back saws used for cutting 
joints. By the end of the 19th century 
machinery had taken over much of the 
conversion process, and the panelsaw 
had become more popular as a general 
purpose handsaw, useful for crosscut¬ 
ting and ripping small pieces. 

Usually provided with teeth cut like 
those of a crosscut saw, it remains use¬ 
ful for small work and for sawing large 
tenons—tenons that a back saw might 
have difficulty dealing with when the 
strengthening strip along the back of 
the blade hits the top of the wood 
before the cut reaches full depth. 
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Tried and True 


The Crosscut Saw 

The length o1 crosscut saws varies 
trom 22" to 26". The number of teeth 
per inch may also vary, six being the 
most common. More teeth produce a 
finer, smoother kerf, but the saw takes 
longer to cut. Fewer teeth cut more 
rapidly but leave more rag. The shape 
of the blade may also vary. Most saws 
were originally made with straight 
backs, but today they have a concave 
profile, known as a skew-back. This 
design, together with a taper-ground 
blade thickest at the teeth and becom¬ 
ing thinner towards the toe and back, 
produces less drag and the saw moves 
more easily through the wood. 

The steel used for the blade should 
be light for ease of use but at the same 
time strong enough to resist buckling. 
You can bend a good quality blade so 
that its toe will almost touch the handle 
and still spring back perfectly straight. 
Performing this test on a saw is a little 
like shaking a light bulb to see if it rat¬ 
tles In order to determine whether It's 
broken. If the blade is inferior, the test 
will seal the matter, whereas a more 
gentle approach might have gotten 
some use out of it. 

The blade should be securely fas¬ 
tened to its handle; effort transferred to 
a wobbly handle is wasted—it is a sim¬ 
ple matter to retighten the saw screws 
with a screwdriver from which a small 
section of the middle of the blade has 
been fifed away. The saw blade should 
be straight and free of rust, kinks, 
bends, and warping. These last defects 
can be cured by judicious hammering. 


Place the blade perfectly flat on a firm 
surface—^an anvil is ideal—and strike a 
slightly round-faced hammer on those 
areas that are concavely distorted. The 
effect of the hammering is to stretch the 
metal, thus making concavities convex. 
This only happens if you hold the blade 
on a perfectly flat surface—otherwise 
you'll merely dent the blade further. 

Most important is the condition of 
the teeth. For the saw to cut straight 
and easily without undue effort, the 
teeth must not only be sharp but sharp¬ 
ened to the correct angle, cut at the 
right rake, jointed and crowned evenly, 
and set according to the material being 
sawed. If the saw is held in the kerf and 
allowed to drop of its own weight it 
should continue to cut. A competent 
saw-sharpening service should be able 
to do ail this for you very reasonably— 
certainly at less cost than the price of a 
new circular saw blade. At the same 
time, no self-respecting handsaw user 
is ever happy letting someone else 
sharpen his or her saws. In an upcom¬ 
ing Tried & True I’ll explain the various 
procedures in detail. Once you know 
how and have readjusted your saws, 
maintenance is very easy and takes no 
longer than sharpening a plane iron or 
a can/ing chisel. 

The Ripsaw 

Much of what has just been said 
about the crosscut saw holds true for 
the ripsaw. The differences, apart from 
a radically different form of tooth, are 
largely of size. Ripsaws tend to be larg¬ 
er and heavier. The blades—before 
numerous sharpenings wear them 


down—start out wider from tooth to 
back. Since ripsaws are often used 
overhand—the saw is held upright with 
the teeth pointing away from the user— 
the handles are somewhat differently 
formed, often having provision for a 
two-handed grip and a special thumb 
notch. Lengths from 28" to 30” are com¬ 
mon, and the number of teeth per inch 
is around four. 

Efficient Handsawing 

Accurate crosscutting on the table- 
saw depends on a sharp, properly 
angled and aligned blade, and an accu¬ 
rate miter gauge. Crosscutting by hand 
requires a well-conditioned saw and a 
certain amount of easily acquired skill. 

Starting the cut is the most difficult 
part of the operation. Beginners invari¬ 
ably make several stabs at the cutline 
and, as the teeth bounce up and down 
on the edge of the wood, often erase it. 
The trick is to position your thumb close 
to the cut with the thumbnail pointing at 
the line, rest the edge of the saw blade 
against your thumbnail somewhere in 
the middle of the blade's length, and 
pull the saw gently towards you. Some 
people prefer to rest the side of the 
sawblade against the back of the 
thumb's knuckle when making these 
first strokes. If you do nothing but pull 
the blade towards you there is no dan¬ 
ger of any injury in either case. Now lift 
the teeth away from the wood, reposi¬ 
tion the blade and repeat the pulling 
action. Although the teeth are designed 
to cut on the push stroke, they will nev¬ 
ertheless score the wood sufficiently 
when pulled to start a kerf. After two or 


Crosscutting 
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Tried and True 


continued 


Ripsawing 

Heard’s your 
position at the 
ond of the first 
upstroke—kerf 
started, eye 
over the back 
of the 
blade. 



three pulling strokes, the kerf thus 
formed will usually be deep enough— 
W is ail you need—to keep the blade 
on course when pushed. Your thumb is 
no longer needed as a guide and you 
should move it out of harm's way. 

A properly sharpened saw does not 
need to be pressed into the work. Exert 
just enough force to move the blade 
forward: the teeth will do the cutting. 
The first few strokes should be espe¬ 
cially light and, until you become more 
practised, short. If you sense any dan¬ 
ger of the teeth leaving the kerf, stop, 
and take a couple more pull strokes to 
deepen the kerf before proceeding. 

Once the cut is fairly begun, two 
points remain paramount: do not press 
on the blade, and use its entire length. 
Long strokes are more efficient and 
require less energy than many short 
strokes—they're the reason the saw is 
provided with a long blade in the first 
place. If you attempt to force the blade, 
the teeth will simply dig in deeper than 
they need in order to cut the amount 
they were designed to cut and the work 
will be that much harder. You won't saw 
faster and the tool will be more difficult 
to guide. You'll increase your speed as 
your stroke becomes surer, but in the 
beginning more haste means less 
speed. It's like playing piano; practice 



slowly until you perform every aspect of 
the operation correctly: then slowly 
increase your speed. You’ll soon be 
sawing quickly and faultlessly. 

The teeth on a properly cut handsaw 
have been carefully designed to worjj 
efficiently on a particular materi¬ 
al and for a particular cut when 
used at a specific angle to the wood. 
An upcoming Tried St True on sharpen¬ 
ing will explain the finer points of rake, 
tooth angle, and set: ail you need to 
concentrate on is the angle at which to 
hold the blade to the wood. At the start 
of the cut, keep it low, around After 
you've made a good start, raise it clos¬ 
er to 45". In practice you1l find that 
varying the 45" angle higher or lower 
will help. Sometimes you may want to 
saw at radically different angles as, for 
example, when ripsawing in the over¬ 
hand manner or sawing large tenons. 
Forty-five degrees is merely a good 
angle to aim for when starting. 

Many people believe that following 
the line and sawing where you intended 
is the heart of handsawing skill, but if 
everything else has been properly 
attended to, ifs really very easy. There 
are two aspects to a properly aligned 
cut—horizontal and vertical—but only 
the latter requires any real practice. 

Correct positioning is everything 
here. If you stand (or place one knee 
on the workpiece) so that your eye is 
immediately above the blade and your 
body centered over the cut, you'll have 
little difficulty noticing whether the blade 
is perpendicular to the wood. If you 
have any doubt, place a try square on 
the wood with its blade perpendicular 
and as close as possible to the saw 
blade. As you make the initial pull 
strokes to start the kert, sight down the 
back of the blade directly 
above the line to be cut. Try to 
keep the blade positioned so 
that neither one side nor the 
other is tilted more in one 
direction than another. Don't try 
to saw a perpendicular cut 
while positioned far to one 
side. 

At the same time, you must 
control the longitudinal direc- 



etart c?f cut / 

Saw Angles 


tion. Position yourself directly in line 
and where possible saw to the right of 
the line (assuming you're right-hand¬ 
ed.) Try to position the workpiece so 
the waste is to the right A consistent 
stance will improve your relationship to 
the kerf, and any error will be made on 
the waste side. Sight down the back of 
the blade. Older saws frequently have a 
small nib, probably the vestige of a 
much older and more ornamental saw- 
blade design, cut In the back of the 
blade near its toe (the end farthest from 
the handle.) Use it like a gun sight to 
help keep things aligned. It also helps 
to hold the saw so that your first finger 
points forward, rather than being 
wrapped around the handle with its 
friends. 

The grain structure and density of 
the workpiece may exert an influence 
on the blade—pay constant attention to 
the line, stopping to blow away any 
sawdust that may obscure the mark. 
When saws seem determined to wan¬ 
der, pulling always to one side or the 
other, it’s usually a result of bad set. 
Setting is the process of bending alter¬ 
nate teeth away from the centerline in 
order to create a kerf wider than the 
blade (so it can pass through without 
binding). But if the teeth on one side 
are bent further out than the teeth on 
the other side, the blade tends to curve 
in that direction no matter how hard you 
struggle. The proper cure is to reset the 
teeth evenly, but you can make a quick 
improvement by running a file down the 
side that is set too far out. This is not as 
good as a complete re-set since it can 
alter and blunt many of the angles that 
form the cutting edges of the teeth, but 
helps in an emergency if you don't have 
your saw-wrest or saw-set handy. 
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A bit 
A bit 


erfful. 


need. 


This new 
9.6V 

Driver/Drill 
is one of the 
most powerful 
cordless tools ever built, 
with almost twice the torque 
of the other comparable Makita 
9.6V models. Yet the perfect balance 
achieved by our T-design and the slim, 
easy-grip handle, delivers relaxed, 
fatigue-free operation, even over 
sustained use. 

Our keyless chuck has a new positive 
lock feature (patent pending). Impact 
vibrations won't loosen the chuck's 
hold nor can the bit be over-tightened. 

Six torque settings in each of two gear 
ranges offer a total of 12 settings. 

Electric broke gives incredibly 
accurate control for pinpoint 
seating of the screw heod. 


Inducies: 

• Po&itiv^ Lock Keyless Chuck 
##2 Phillips Bit 
• 9.6V Orange Battery 9100 
• Belt Clip 
• Battery Caver 

6201DW 


/M/IK P/IK 


6201D 


Variable speed for easy, 
controlled start-ups with 
maximum power. 


Conveniently located 
reversing switch. 


Handy belt clip con be 
attached to either side 
of the tool. 


Includes: 

• Positive Cock 
Key less Chuck 

• #2 Phillips 
Bit 

• 9.6V Orange 
Battery 9100 

• Beit Clip 

• Battery Cover 
# 1 ‘hour 

Charger DC970O 
Plastic Tool Case 


Makita U.S.A., Inc. 

14930 Northam Street 
La Mirada, CA 90638 
(714) 522-8088 


3/8" Cordless Driver/Drill 


3/8" Cordless Driver/Drill Kit 


irs All the power you need 






















y4** groom In the sUtes and raHs to accommodate 
the wafnut inserts. 



dhoji Screen Lamp 



by Allen Shain 

I wanted to design a shoji screen that uses translucent 
rice paper to create a mood light. Rather than a screen that 
uses ambient light. I mad© my screen a lamp. I wanted it to 
be free-standing, elegant, and maintain the Japanese aes¬ 
thetic. You can make this lamp from inexpensive materials 
like pine or fir, but I recommend using two hardwoods to 
intensify the details. I used cherry and inset walnut. The con¬ 
struction is not complex, and all you need is a table saw to 
cut the pieces. 

Cutting and Shaping 

Start by cutting the material for stiles and rails to finished 
thickness and width, but not to length. You need fourteen 
six-foot pieces for the parts. Cut the light bracket (K) from 
this stock to the dimensions given in the Gutting List on page 
31, and put it aside. 

Install a W dado blade in your table saw. Set the fence 
W from the blade and cut a W X Va"" deep groove along the 
full length of your remaining stock. This groove accommo¬ 
dates the walnut inserts and tenons on the rails. Cut the 
stiles (A), rails (B) and lid stiles (C) to the lengths given in 
the Cutting List. Cut a groove on the opposite edge of four of 
the rails; these are the center rails—theyll need the inlay on 
both sides (Figure 1. page 34). Reset the blade to W deep 
and set the fence to cut W tenons on the ends of each rail. 

Make the inserts {D. E. F and G), and the dividers (H, I 
and J) from walnut stock. Many of these pieces are 
Allen Shain is an assistant editor here at Popular Woodworking. 
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notched: some are not. I found that it’s easiest to cut dadoes 
across the W boards and then rip them to their finished 
widths. Use the Walnut Cutting List on page 34 to make the 
blank stock from which you will later cut the inserts and 
dividers. The widths listed indicate the minimum amount of 
material you will need (including saw kerfs) to make the 
required number of pieces. 

The second letter in the part labels indicates whether the 
piece will be notched (DN) or not (DO). Refer to Figure 2, 
page 30, and cut the notches on the walnut stock. When 
you're done, set your fence Va" from the blade and rip the 
inserts to their finished thickness. Then set the fence from 
the blade and rip the dividers to finished size. Two vertical 
and three horizontal dividers are used in each assembly as 
shown in Figure 1. 

Make the fid dividers (J) from W walnut stock. They get 
notched across their W section, so cut them to width before 
you notch them. Transfer the lid pattern from the PullOut™ 
Plans and cut out the pieces. 

The last parts are cut from cherry stock. Cut the light 
bracket (K) and the cord cover (L) from W stock and cut a 
V4" rabbet down one edge of the cord cover. The retainer 
strips {M and N) secure the rice paper to the screen; rip them 
from W* stock. 

Assembly 

Lay all the simifar pieces together and familiarize yourself 
with the assembly detail in Figure 3. Glue the rail inserts in 
the lid rails (two of B) and stiles (G), Glue a dadoed and plain 
insert in those rails dadoed on both sides. 

Glue in the lower stile inserts (E) W from the end of each 
stile. Measure from the opposite end of the stile and glue 
in the upper insert (F), Glue these inserts In mirror-mated 
pairs. Be careful not to fill the notches with glue. Clamp the 
parts together and let the glue dry overnight. When dry, 
remove any excess glue. Clamp the rails together with the 



Lay all the same pieces together^ then 
dry assemble the screens. Check the fit 
and sand away any waste. 





Glue and clamp the rail inserts Into the rails. Don't overlap the 
insert on the tenons. 




The dividers fit together only one way. I used my workbench and dogs to cross-ctamp 
the screens together. The dividers In the assembly should float, so don't glue them. 




After the glue has dried, carefully sand 
the screen through 220^rlt paper. 
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Walnut Cutting List 



Rough Size 


Qty 

Part 

T 

w 

L 

Stock 

1 

DN 


4' 

10V4" 

notched rail insert 

t 

DO 

w 

4* 


plain rail insert 

1 

EO 

%■ 

ZW 

20 ” 

lower stile insert 

1 

FN 



zow 

upper stile insert 

1 

60 

W 

r 

ir 

lid stile insert 

1 

HN 

Vfe' 

5" 

30V4' 

vertical divider 

1 

IN 

w 

8" 

ir 

horizontal divider 

1 

JO 

w 

5* 

14VS' 

ltd divider 


inserts face up, and sand the pieces through 220-grit paper. 
Repeat this process on the stiles. 

Make a dry assembly of the pieces for each screen to 
check for proper fit. Refer to Figure 1 when you place the 
horizontal and vertical dividers in the stiles and rails. The 
middle rail inserts mirror-match the top and bottom inserts. 
The dividers fit together only one way. When the fit is right, 
place the dividers in the stiles, and glue the rails in. Clamp 
the whole assembly together. Assemble the other three 
screens in the same manner. Sand the assembled screen 
through 220-grit paper. 


Figure 2. Inserts and Dividers 

1/4" 


3" 


r 


6 " 


3" 


W' 


3 '' 
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Glue the inserts into the two rails and Ud stiies; then frame^ Dry fit the dividers in the Hd, adjust the flt^ and glue them in 
clamp and glue the top together, place. Use scrap blocks to distribute the pressure evenly. 




Shoji Screen Lamp 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

8 

A 

W 


54'* 

stiles 

14 

B 

W 


ir 

rails 

2 

C 

w 


13Vt* 

lid sliles 

18 

0 

v/ 

w 

\ow 

rail inserts 

8 

E 

yc 

w 

20*' 

lower stile inserts 

8 

F 

W 

w 

30V6' 

upper stile inserts 

2 

G 



ir 

lid stile inserts 

8 

H 

W 

W 


vertical dividers 

12 

1 

W 

W 

11" 

horizontal dividers 

4 

J 


1W 

14^^" 

lid dividers 

t 

K 



1316* 

light bracket 

1 

L 



21" 

cord cover 

8 

M 

w 

^4" 

12" 

horizontal retainers 

8 

N 

%■ 

?4“ 

30" 

vertical retainers 
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Glue and clamp the lid stiles (C) 
together with the two undadoed rails 
that remain. Fit the lid dividers together 
and glue them in the top assembly. 

Hinging the Screens 

Lay the screens face down 
side-by-side and clamp them together. 
Cut three 1* X 30" canvas strips. 
Spread a thin coat of white glue on one 
side of a strip and lay the canvas, glue 
side down, centered over the junction 
of the two sides. Smooth out the can¬ 
vas with a rubber roller or wooden 
dowel. Spread another light coat of 
giue on the top of the canvas. Glue the 
other strips down and let them dry 


overnight. The canvas will shrink a lit¬ 
tle. When dry, trim the excess canvas 
away and lightly sand the edges. 

Tack Velcro'" to the outside edges 
of the screen (Figure 3). Screw the 
cord cover (L) to an outside edge of the 
screen. Drill two holes in the stile at 
the bottom of the cord cover—one in 
the bottom inside, the other in the bot¬ 
tom edge. The holes should meet and 
not pass through the screen. 

Because the screen is made with 
two types of hardwood, I chose a natu¬ 
ral finish. Several coats of tung oil did a 
fine job. Let the oil dry overnight. Don't 
get it on the inside where you'll attach 
the paper. 



Lay the screens side by side on backboards, then damp them. Yeilow glue can tint the 
canvas, so use white glue Instead. With a straight edge and razor, trim the excess 
edges after the giue has set. 


Attaching the Rice Paper 

We purchased a fiberglass/rice 
paper from SOKO Hardware Co. 
(Importers of Things Japanese) at 1698 
Post Street San Francisco, CA 94115 
tel. 415-931-5510. They carry rolls of 
different lengths and types of paper. 

Drill the horizontal (M) and vertical 
(N) retainer strips every 12" down their 
centers for #4 X W brass screws. Roll 
the paper over the window on the 
inside of a screen. Position the retainer 
strips over the paper and attach them 
to stiles and rails. Work half of a strip at 
a time. As you insert the screws, lightly 
pull the paper in the direction you are 
working. A triangle crease pattern will 
appear on the paper. Work each strip 
down from the center to an end. Then 
work the opposite side. When all four 
retainer strips are fastened, the triangle 
pattern disappears. 

For the lid, run a bead of glue on the 
bottom of the dividers, stiles and rails, 
spread it evenly, and press the paper to 
the bottom. After the glue has dried, cut 
the paper away from the center square 
section to allow heat from the light to 
escape. 

Light Assembly 


Apply a tung oil finish to the outside surfaces and the Inside bottom legs of the 
screen. The rice paper will absorb any oil residue, so don't oil where it will go. 



Drill a hole through the center of the 
light bracket (K) slightly larger than the 
diameter of your socket stem. Drill 
another hole 1" from the center, and 
run the cord through it. Bolt the light fix¬ 
ture (I used a 3-way fixture) through 
the center hole, and follow the manu¬ 
facturers instructions to wire it. Pass 
the cord through the cord cover and out 
the stile hole; then attach the plug. 
Close the screen and screw the bracket 
in place from underneath with small 
mending plates. H 

Roll the paper over one window and com¬ 
pletely attach that section before moving 
to the next window. 
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4 Popular Woodworking Project 


Little Jeffrey’s Rocking Horse 



by James A. Johnson 

Everyone loves a rocking horse. Little 
ones have a wonderful time rocking even 
before they learn to walk—and the imagi¬ 
nation of a child knows no limits. When 
they're astride their steed, ask them what 
they Ye doing. Most often you'll find them 
chasing the bad guys, winning the derby or 
deep in the rigors of dressage. 

Adults love the decorative aspects of a 
tole-painted horse sitting in a corner with 
an old teddy bear seated upright in the 
saddle. 

Build a rocking horse for that special 
child and you’ve got the beginnings of an 
heirloom and antique. The first one I built 
was for a grandson who's now half way 

Jim Johnson is a retired eiectronics teacher 
in Brvnswidt, Ohio, 
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Figure 2. The Seat 




through college. Our latest addition is a 
young fellow named Jeffrey, and this is his 
horse. 

Although you can easily modify the 
dimensions, this size has worked out well 
for a dozen kids, and a small child can’t tip 
it The size also works well if you plan to 
make a decorative piece—my wife does 
the tole painting. 

Building the Horse 

Make your horse from any W thick 
wood—pine or fir work well if you're going 
to paint it. Cut the sides (A), rear (B) and 
head (C) to the dimensions given in the 
Cutting List. Lay out the arcs as shown in 
Figure 1 and draw the two lines with a 
compass on one of the sides. Lay the other 
side on a flat surface, place the rear and 
head pieces in position as shown; then lay 
the marked side on top. Clamp or tack the 
four pieces together and cut out the arcs. 
Separate the parts. 

Transfer the pattern in the PullOuf" 
Plans of the head outline to the head piece 
(C). Cut it out and drill the hole where 
shown. Next, make the seat (D). Cut the 
slot first with a dado; then remove the 
side material (Figure 2). Round over the 
top edge of the seat with a V*" bit; then 
sand all the finished pieces. Spread a thin 
coat of glue on the insides of the two sides 
(A), place the rear (B) and head (C) into 
position and clamp all four pieces together. 
Slide the seat into position, mark where it 
protrudes past the horse's neck and re¬ 
move the excess. Apply glue to the inside 


edges of the slot in the seat and along the 
top of the body, and clamp them together. 

While you’re waiting for the glue to dry, 
make the legs. Cut the tegs (E) and spac¬ 
ers (F) to the dimensions given in the 
Cutting List; then transfer the pattern from 
the PultOut”* Plans onto the parts and cut 
them to shape. Remember that you’re 
making left and right legs. Apply a little 
glue to the spacers, and nail them to the 
legs with two IV*" finishing nails. Drill and 
counterbore where indicated for the #10 X 
2" FH screws and wood plugs; then drill the 

hole in each front leg. Round the shoul¬ 
der area of each leg as shown in Figure 3 
with a rasp or Surform. Take care not to 
affect the inside edge of the spacer where 
it will connect to the body. Finish the edges 
with sandpaper, but don’t round the inside 
edges except to remove any sharpness. 

Cut the base (G) pieces, and set up to 
cut a W dado. Set the fence 3%’ from the 
blade and cut V*’ deep slots on each end 
of both parts (Figure 4). Spread glue in the 
slots and attach the legs with nails from 
underneath. 

Making the Rockers 

The rockers are designed for safety 
and balance. They're not so large as to 
distract from the overall appearance, nor 
do they stick out and get in the way. 
Transfer the pattern in the PullOut™ Plans 
to one of the rockers (H) and damp or nail 
them together in the waste area. Cut out 
both parts on the band saw or with your jig 
saw. Sand the edges: then clamp them 
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Figure 5. Assembly 


Figure 4. The Base 


deep 


33/d'? 




Jeffrey's Rocking Horse 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

W 

L 

2 

A 

V4- 

6Vi!- 

16- 

sides 

1 

B 

V*' 

sw 

10’ 

rear 

1 

c 

%■ 

11 

18- 

head 

1 

D 

%■ 

5y4- 

15'/i’ 

seat 

4 

E 

%* 

4" 

9- 

legs 

4 

F 


4” 

AW 

spacers 

2 

G 


4- 

12- 

base 

2 

H 

%• 


32’ 

rockers 

1 

1 

%" diam. 

11- 

handhold 

1 

j 

diam. 

32- 

footrest 


back together. Cut the 4" X y4" deep notches 
where indicated on the PullOuP Plans 
with a dado blade in your radial arm saw. 
Be sure that the width of the cuts matches 
the width of the base pieces. 

Assemble the bases with attached legs 


to the rockers with glue and two #10X1 V&" 
FH wood screws. Use wood plugs in the 
counterbored holes. 

Final Assembly 

Slide the body between the spacers, 
line it up in proportion to the legs and lightly 
clamp it in position. Set the four screws 
and glue in the plugs. 

Slide the handhold (I) and footrest (J) 
into place (Figure 5) and put a light pencil 
mark on each side of where they pass 
through the head and the two legs. Re¬ 
move the two dowels and file a small flat 
spot between your lines. Place a small dab 
of glue in each notch and slide them back 
into position. Slowly rotate the dowels to 
spread the glue—^this prevents the glue 
from running on the face. 

Now you’re ready for your finish. When 
done, take it to that special child and watch 
their little eyes light up—Jeffrey’s did. [0 
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Heading South 


by Gabriel Zuckerman 

WhiHtgigs have been a traditional 
form of American folk art for over a 
hundred years. At the tiirr> of the centu¬ 
ry, these whimsical, mechanical toys 
were designed and hand made by arti¬ 
san woodworkers from scrap materials. 
Most popular of the designs seen now 
are birds with propellers for wings. By 
contrast, '^Heading South" is a pro¬ 
peller-operated. crank'^activated, 
weathervane-type whirligig. The goose 
in this whirligig flaps his wings up a nd 

Gabriei R Zuckennan has been working 
wood for almost 50 years. His book Giant 
Animated Whirligigs is ayaiiabie frorr^ the 
The Woodworks. Box 207, East Northport. 
NY1173T 


down as he flies south for the winter— 
or perhaps north for the summer. 

The goose is suspended from the 
rudder by cords fastened to each wing. 
The propeller turns a crank that raises 
and lowers the body on the guide post. 
When the body rises, the wings drop 
and vice versa. It takes very little ener¬ 
gy to produce this movement if the 
goose is properly balanced on the sus¬ 
pension cords. 

Rough-cut the chassis (A), propeller 
hub (B), body (C), wings and tail blank 
(D), propeller blades (E) to the sizes 
listed in the Cutting List, Transfer the 
full-size body pattern from the 
PullOur“ Plans to your stock, and drill 


the yi6" hole for the guide post (F) as 
indicated on the pattern before you cut 
out the body. Cut the body profile and 
taper the goose's bill to a point. Taper 
the neck into an hour glass shape and 
round off all the square corners of the 
body. 

Resaw the wings and tail blank (D) 
into two ^ 16 " thick pieces. Transfer the 
fulF-sIze wing and tail patterns from the 
PullOut™ Plans to the resawn material 
and cut them out. Mark the balance 
line, as shown in the pattern, on the top 
surface of each wing. Resaw the pro¬ 
peller blades blank (E) into two pieces 
Vie" thick, and cut them out as shown in 
Figure 5, Transfer the rudder pattern 
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Figure 1. Assembly 


3/0" diam X 4" 


Base Detail 


m X IVz" 
to suit; 


Heading South 

Cutting List 



Rough Size 


Qty 

Part 

T 

W 

L 

Piece 

1 

A 

w 

1W 

20- 

chassis 

1 

B 

w 

%’ 

8" 

propeller hub 

1 

C 

w 

AW 

14" 

body 

1 

D 

V4' 

4W 


wings/tail blank 

t 

E 

w 


\r 

prop blank 

1 

F 

%'diam 

13" 

guide post 

1 

G 

w 

2" 

31 / 4 " 

mounting block 

1 

H 

w 

14" 

20- 

rudder* 

Supplies 

2 

.032’XV4’X4‘ 

wing bracketB 

1 

.032"Xy4*X5' 

connecHng bar 

1 

V4"X 6" carriage bolt 

driveshaft 

1 

WX 6'carriage bon 

pivot post 

t 

W 

-18 



T-nut 

1 

10"X 14ga.galv. wire 

crankshaft 


from the PullOut™ Plans to a piece of 
W X 14*' X 18" plexiglass and cut out 
the profile. 

Cut a 6 " long slot in the chassis to 
accept the bottom edge of the rudder. 
Drill W holes in the chassis for the 
guide post and the pivot post as locat¬ 
ed in Figure 3. Make the drive shaft 
mounting block (G) from oak or maple 
with a V 4 " hole for the drive shaft as 
shown in Figure 3. Make the guide- 
post (F) from W doweL Cut an W X 
W slot in the guidepost for the rudder 
(H) in the top end, and drill a V 32 ** 


diameter hole for the crankshaft 2W 
from the bottom. 

Make the wing brackets and con¬ 
necting bar from .032" X V 4 " X 12" 
brass strips as shown in Figure 2 
(available in hobby and craft shops). 
To make the drive shaft, cut the head 
off a W X 6 " carriage boll and drill a 
hole in the end for the crankshaft. 
Out the head off and round over the 
cut end of a Vis" X 6 " carriage bolt to 
make the pivot post. Secure the pivot 
post to the chassis with a T-nut on top 
and a washer and nut on the bottom. 
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. wing bracket 



'#2x3/»"RH 
wood screw 


Figure 2. The Wing Joint Assembly 


Assemble the whirligig with galvanized 
or brass wood screws before painting. 
Be sure that all the parts move freely 
without rubbing or binding (the wing 
joint assembly is shown in Figure 2 
above). Disassemble the whirligig, and 
lightly sand the Plexiglass® rudder to 
produce a matte surface on both sides 


to hold the paint. Paint all the parts with 
latex enamel exterior paint. 

Now, determine the position of the 
holes in the wings for the suspension 
chords. Reassemble the goose and 
make two balance blocks as shown in 
Figure 4. Place the blocks on a table 
parallel to one another and about three 


inches apart. Position the bird over the 
blocks on the nails as shown in Figure 
4. Move the blocks farther apart or 
closer together until the bird balances 
on the four nails with its wings in the 
horizontal position and the blocks 
equidistant from the body. With the bird 
balanced over the blocks, draw a line 
across the top of the wings directly over 
the pencil line on the top edge of the 
blocks. Drill Vie" holes where these 
lines intersect the balance lines; then 
drill a Vie” hole V*” ahead of and behind 
the first holes. Assemble the entire 
whirligig. Drill a Vie" hole in the rudder 
Vi" above the guide post as shown in 
Figure 1. Thread a 24" length of 
monofilament line through this hole and 
weave the ends of the line back and 
forth through the three holes in a figure 
8 pattern, to fix the position of the cord 
in the rudder. Adjust the cord so that 
equal lengths extend from each side of 
the rudder. 

Assemble the drive chain linkage as 
shown in Figure 3. Make the crankshaft 
from a piece of 14 gauge galvanized 
steel wire. Place the connecting bar on 
the crankshaft before completing the 
bends for the loop. Loosely attach the 
top end of the connecting bar to the 
bottom of the bird's body with a #2 X 
Ve" round head wood screw. With the 
loop of the crank arm in the horizontal 
position, adjust the suspension cords to 
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Place the completely assembled 
bird on batance blocks to locate 
the position of the suspension 
cord holes. 


then place a locknut on the shaft. Put 
another washer on the driveshaft, add 
the propeller, then another washer and 
locknut. The propeller is secured to the 
driveshaft by tightening the locknuts 
against the front and back of the hub. 

The display stand for “Heading 
South’' is easy to make (see Figure 1). 
The post fits into the base and can be 
secured in this position with a small 
wooden wedge or two wood screws. 
This arrangement allows the post to be 
removed from the base for storage. 
Bricks or stones can be placed on the 
feet of the base for added stability. H 


balance blocke 


finfeh 

w/heade 


pencil 


position the wings horizontally. 

Make two rabbets in the propeller 
hub at 90* to each other to accept the 
blades. Cut the rabbets to a depth of 
^6“ with a dado set up on your table or 
radial arm saw with a slop block set to 
as shown in Figure 5. Miff seats for 
the crankshaft washers and nuts on 


both sides of the hub with a W' 
Forstner bit. Use a V block to hold the 
hub in position for this operation (see 
photo below). Mount the blades to the 
propeller hub with #6 X W flat head 
wood screws and paint the propeller 
assembly. Put two washers on the dri- 
veshaft next to the mounting block; 




Figure 4. Balancing the Bird 



Mill seats for the crankshaft washers and 
nuts on both sides of the hub with a W 
Forstner bit Use a V-block to hold the 
hub In the correct position. 



Figure 5. The Propeller and Hub 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 



Magazine 

Rack 

by Jacob Schulzinger 

Being a woodworker usually means 
that you get lots of magazines and cat> 
alogs. Since there is so much to read, 
you don’t want to put them in storage 
right away because it takes a while to 
go through them. What better way to 
keep the current issue of your favorite 
magazine handy than a magazine 
rack? This project is a good idea for 
many woodworkers because it serves a 
very useful purpose, is easy to build, | 
looks attractive and can be built in a 
single weekend. Mahogany was my 
choice tor this project since it's easy to 
cut with both power and hand tools, 
takes a nice finish, and wide stock is 
readily available. 

Begin by transferring the pattern in 
the PullOut™ Plans for the ends (A) to 
V^” stock. Make a template out of thin 
plywood if you plan on making a tot of 
these. Using a W spade drill, cut the 

Jacob Schulzinger is an Industrie engineer 
in the aerospace industry and a part-time 
professional woodworker. 


holes for the hand holds—be sure to 
back up the cuts with a piece of scrap 
wood to prevent splintering when the bit 
breaks through. Use a band saw or jig 
saw to cut out the ends and a jig saw to 
cut out the hand holds. Round over all 
the edges with a 'A" router bit. 

Cut out the base (B). then set your 
Vt" table saw blade at a 10“ angle from 
square. Cut two grooves for the sheet 
acrylic as shown in Figure 1 and check 
the fit. Keep the protective paper on the 
plastic until you're ready to install it. 


With the same 10“ angle, rip both sides 
of the base as shown. Cut the tenons in 
both ends after returning the blade to 
90“. 

Use a 1W wide piece for the rails 
(C). Round over all the long edges with 
a Va' router bit. then rip the piece down 
the center on the table saw for two ^4” 
wide rails. With the same blade, cut 
a W deep dado down the center of 
both flat sides as shown in the Rail 
Figure. Drill pilot holes tor #6 screws in 
the ends of the rails. 

In this end view of the base (B) you can 
see the beveled edges and grooves for 
the plexiglass. 



Cut out the ends (A} and round over the edges. Note that the locations for the screws 
In the top corrters have been marked. 
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The rafis (C) after they have been shaped, 
divided and grooved. The pHot holes 
have been driiied for the d6 screws that 
Witt be used In assembly. 



Clamp the assembly securely to glue It up. Use soft wood blocks to avoid damaging 
the piece and set the rails in place to keep the sides parallel 





Cut mortises in the sides for the 
tenons on the base. Dry assemble the 
pieces to check the fit; then disassem¬ 
ble it for finishing. 

I gave all the pieces two coats of 
tung oil and lightly buffed between the 
coats with #0000 steel wool. Glue and 
clamp the base and ends into position, 
using the rails as spacers. Be sure to 
pad the clamps with soft wood scraps 
to avoid damaging your work and check 
the piece to make sure it's square. After 
the glue is well cured, remove the rails 
and apply a coat of paste wax to all the 
parts. 

Countersink #6 brass screws in the 
ends to reinforce the tenon joints. 
Loosely attach the rails with the screws 
to double check the size of the acrylic 
sheet before you cut it; then take the 
rails off for installation. Cut the plastic 
on your table saw with a fine-toothed 
blade. Fit the plastic into the bottom 
groove and replace the rails, screwing 
them into position. All thafs left to do is 
place your rack in a spot handy to your 
favorite easy chair. 


Magazine Rack 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

W 

L 

2 

A 


8" 

ir 

ends 

1 

8 

W 

4- 


base 

1 

c 


m* 

IB" 

rail stock 

2 

D 


9- I 

18’' 

plexiglass 
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Project for the Shop 


Radial Arm Saw Miter Fixture 


by Don Kinnaman 

Some radial arm saws are notorious 
for getting out of square. Your owner's 
manual can teach you a great deal 
about how to keep the machine lined 
up. But if you force a cut, or push the 
saw into the stock too quickly, the 
over-arm can be knocked out of 
square. IVe always taught my students 
to think isometrics when using the radi¬ 
al arm saw—pull the blade toward you 
while simultaneously holding it back. 

This jig allows you to make accurate 
miter cuts on your saw without moving 
the over-arm. Exercise extreme care 
when you cut thin stock at angles over 
45“, and whenever possible clamp your 
work to the jig. 

Cut out the pieces according to the 
dimensions given in the Cutting List. 
Locate the pivot points on the protractor 
as shown in the assembly drawing and 
strike a 15" radius arc from each point: 
then band saw the piece to shape. 
Assemble the protractor (A), supports 
(B, C and D) and backstop (E)—either 
from plywood or particle board—with 
glue and nails or screws. Glue and 
clamp a spacer (G) to one end of each 
arm (F). When the glue has dried, 
locate and drill the two diameter 


Don Kinnaman is a fotired woadshop 
teacher in Phoenix, Arizona and a frequent 
contributor to Popular Woodworking. 


Radial Arm Saw Miter Fxture 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Rnished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

1 

A 

w 

ir 

33" 

protractor 

1 

B 

w 

w 

33" 

long support 

2 

c 


T 

\T 

diagonals 

1 

D 


T 

12" 

support 

1 

E 

%* 

3" 

33" 

backstop 

2 

F 


T 

XIW 

arms 

2 

G 


T 

T 

spacers 

2 

H 

¥r 

Z 

3" 

locking pieces 





Underside 


pivot holes in each arm for the #10 X 
screws. Mext, locate and drill the 
V 4 " holes through the arm and spacer 
for the eyebolts, and through the lock¬ 
ing piece (H) for the T-nuts inserted in 
the bottom. 

Carefully center the jig on the saw 
and clamp the jig fence to the saw 
fence. Raise the blade to a position 
higher than the protractor and make a 
pass through the backstop: then lower 


the blade and cut a Vie" deep kerf in 
the protractor table. Now youVe ready 
to set the arms to the angles you need 
to make those perfect miters. IS 


kerf 

Assembly 




T-iiut 


Clamp 
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Carefully open staples to remove plans, then bend them closed again. 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 



by Thomas Bodine 

This easy-to-build, fun-to-finish 
holiday decoration is made from VIe* 
flat moulding. Cut braces (A), top 
pieces (B) and runners (C) to the sizes 
given in the Cutting List below. Glue 
the three top pieces on top of the two 
braces and secure with them with 
brads. Mark and cut a IVie' radius on 
each end of the top (a half-pint paint 
can has the perfect radius). Mark and 
cut a W radius on the front of the sides 
and cut the slope on the back so that 
the top is Vi6* shorter than the bottom. 
Attach the runners to the braces using 
glue and brads. Drill two W holes near 
the front of the top for the sled 
pull/hanger and you're ready to paint 
and decorate your ornament. 

Thomas Boatne works wood and saves 
his scraps in Jeffersonville, Indiana. 


Sled Ornament 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

2 

A 

^6- 


2y-" 

braces 

3 

B 

^6- 

%■ 

Tvr 

top 

2 

c 
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by Paul C. Bourassa 

These chairs are easy to mass^ro- 
duce and they make good use of 2 X 4 
cutoffs* Start by cutting them to the fin¬ 
ished lengths needed and then rip them 
to width. 

The Cutting List gives the quantities 
of each part needed to make one chair. 
Each length of 2 X 4 will give you two 
of each part except the top back sup¬ 
port (A) which needs a whole 2X4. 

When all the material is cut to 
length, set up the table saw fence to rrp 
the back legs (B), front legs (C), long 
stretchers (D) and short stretchers (E) 
so they are square in section. 

Use a band saw or jig saw to cut out 
the scroll along the top edge of the top 
back support (A). The scroll can be any 
design you wish to make it; if you like 
my design you can use the fuil—size 
pattern in the PullOuf* Plans in the 
center of the magazine. Use a router to 
round over the top edge after you've 
cut the scroll 

The pieces are assembled with sim¬ 
ple butt joints and counterbored screws 
(see the Figures). Mark the orientat ion 

Paut C* BourasBB is a woodworker from 
Auburn. Massachusetts. 



Of each leg and identify its front, back, 
right and left surfaces to keep from get¬ 
ting confused as you drill the counter¬ 
bores. Use 3 W bit with a piece of tape 
as a depth-stop and drill the counter- 
bores 1/^** deep. If you make a mistake, 
use a W' plug-cutter to make a plug for 
the hole. When all the counterbores are 
drilled, change the bit and drill a Ve'' 
hole all the way through at each screw 
location. 

To assemble the frame, first make 


right and left subassemblies* Glue and 
clamp two short stretchers (E) in posi¬ 
tion between a back leg (B) and a front 
leg (C) as shown in the Figures* Drive 
a #6 X 1^4" wood screw into each joint 
and remove the clamp. 

Now join the two subassemblies by 
damping the top back support (A) and 
two long stretchers (D) between the 
back legs and screwing them in place. 
Glue and screw the third long stretcher 
between the front legs, and the fourth 


Consider finishing the chairs with different stains to indfviduatize them. / built a smati 
tabie to compiete the junior-size dining set 
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between the two lower side stretchers* 

Glue up a small panel from one-by 
pine shelving to make a seat blank (F). 
Position the blank on your assemb/ed 
chair frame; center it side-to^side and 
mark the notches for the back legs. 
Draw lines from the front cor¬ 
ners of the seat to the edge 
of the back legs and cut 
along these lines to 
make the seat nar* 
rower at the back. 

Cut out the notches, 
and cut a small 
radius at the front 
corners. Then round 
over the top surface 
of the seat—except 
at the back edge. 

Attach the seat by 
counterboring and 
driving screws up 
through the stretch¬ 
ers. 

Plug all the coun- 
tarbored holes with 
manufactured furniture 
plugs, or make your 


own with a W plug cutter. Use a utility 
knife to trim them flush when the glue 
is dried. Sand and apply the finish of 
your choice. 


Toddler’s Chair 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

1 

A 

m- 


10* 

top back support 

2 

B 


VJiT 

23" 

back legs 

2 

c 




front legs 

4 

D 

1’/S- 

m 

10" 

long stretchers 

4 

E 1 

1'A- 

VA' 

BW 

short stretchers 

1 

F 


14“ 

12" 

seat blank 


Assembly 


20 V 2 " 


f 


15 ^/ 4 " 


103/a 




\£) 


© 




t: 



Side and Front 


X V2‘' deep count^rl^or^ 
and Ve^' pilot nolc 




&/Z" 


. 4'/4" 


"T 

472" 


IIV 2 " 


103/4" 
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10" 
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by Garmon Coats 

Their booming roars were unnnistak- 
able* t'tngl/ng the hair at the nape of the 
neck of every civilian and soldier. A bat¬ 
tle had begun—one of many as 
Northern and Southern armies fought to 
determine the fate of the United States. 
Cannons spat fire in deafening rum¬ 
bles; soldiers aimed the awesome 
weapons at each other, packing, load¬ 
ing* ramming, priming, then firing- 
Horses reared, squealing over the 
dying cries of the men who rode them, 
as they tumbled to the ground below a 
black smoky sky. 

Garmon Coats works wood in 
Wetherford, Texas. 
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Cannon replicas are well suited for 
memorial pieces mounted on a base or 
a mantel clock, or in a collection of his¬ 
torical relics. Besides the wheels which 
we cover at length on page 64, there 
are four basic parts to build and assem¬ 
ble: the barrel, the mounting plates, the 
axle beam, and the tow beam. 

Make the barrel (A) from a VC 
square X 7" long blank of walnut. Turn 
the stock down to diameter. Mark 
the cuts on the barrel as shown in 
Figure 2 and turn to the dimensions 
given. 

Sand the barrel on the lathe with 
180-through 320-grit paper. Use the 
back of a piece of sandpaper to buff the 
walnut. Remove the barrel from the 
lathe and cut off the waste. Finish-sand 
the barrel ends by hand; then drill a 
X 1" deep hole into the end of the bar¬ 
rel. Drill a hole through the center 
of the barrel for the rocker pin (6). Cut 
the rocker pin to size as given in the 
Cutting List. 

Make a pair of mounting plates (C) 
from V4" stock. Transfer the full-size 
pattern below; then drill the diame¬ 
ter hole at the top for the rocker pins. 
Cut out the mounting plates in such a 
way that the top of the hole just breaks 
at the top edge of the wood. 

Cut the axle beam (D) to size as 
given in the Cutting List. Drill a Vie* X 
V^6" deep hole in the center of each 
end. Taper each end of the axle beam 


back W with a belt or drum sander as 
shown in Figure 2. Cut two 1* lengths of 
Vis" dowel for the axles (E) and glue 
them into the beam; they should extend 
out Vi6*. Drill a Vis" pilot hole in the 
ends of the axles for the screws that 
attach the wheels. Center the rocker 
pin in the barrel and fit the mounting 
plates onto the rocker pin. Glue the two 
plates to the axle beam as located in 
Figure 1. 

Transfer the full-size profile pattern 
in Figure 3 for the tow beam (F) to a 
piece of Va" stock with the grain running 
the length of the beam. Cut out the pro¬ 
file: then transfer the top pattern for the 
beam to the VC side, and cut it out on a 
scroll or band saw. Glue the tow beam 
so its notch fits squarely on the edge of 
the axle beam between the mounting 
plates. 

Cut three X W hanger straps for 
the tow rings from .005 gauge brass 
shim stod(. Use a link of brass chain for 
the rings. The links should be about VC 
in diameter. Press the straps over the 
rings to form the arch that holds them in 
place. Drill holes through the brass 
above and below the rings, and nail 
them in place with Vt" long brass pin 
nails. One is located at the tail of the 
tow beam and two at the front of the 
axle beam—Va" from each end as 
shown in Rgure 1. Cut two VC strips of 
the brass stock 3W long to edge the 
mounting plates. Wrap the strips 


around the plate edges and attach with 
a cynoacrylate glue and four brads 
each. Make sure to predrill the brass 
before nailing. Make the wheels as 
described in "How to Make Wagon 
Wheels” on page 64, with a hub diame¬ 
ter of %". Attach them with #2 brass flat 
head screws and V4* OD washers. 

Make the base from walnut to com¬ 
plement the barrel. Cut the platform (J) 
and shape the top edge with a bullnose 
router bit set to cut V4" X Va". Cut 16" of 
’/4" X W stock for the pedestal (K) and 
rout one edge with the same profile 
used on the platform. Cut the pedestal 
stock into eight pieces 1 W long each 
with a 45° miter on one end so there 
are four with opposing pairs. Use a 


Figure 1. Front and Side Views 


Civil War Cannon 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

1 

A 

w 

VC 

T 

barrel 

1 

8 


wc 

rocker pin 

2 

C 

Vi' 

VC 

1%* 

mounting plates 

1 

D 



2Vfe’ 

axle beam 

2 

E 

^T6*diam 

r 

axles 

1 

F 


r I 

6" 

tow beam 

2 

G 

%■ 

VC 

r 

hubs 

24 

H 

W diam 

ms' 

spokes 

2 

I 

ViC 

3" 

3" 

rims 

t 

i 

'ff 

S’* 

8" 

platform 

1 

K 


W 

16" 

pedestal stock 
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Figure 2. Barrel and Axle Beam 



Figure 3. Full-Size Tow Beam and Mounting Plate 


daim Sander to shape concave ends 
on the pedestals as shown in Figure 
1* Gfue the opposing 45*s together to 
form four corners. Glue the corners to 
the bottom of the base, allowing them 
to extend where the bull nose shape 
begins to turn downward. 

Sand the cannon, wheals and base 


through 320-grit and finish with sever¬ 
al coats of lacquer. Between coats, 
lightly sand with fine steel wool and 
remove all dust with a tack cloth. 
Spray a light coat of lacquer over the 
brass to prevent tarnishing—If you 
make this coat too heavy it will not 
adhere well to the brass. H 



by Garmon Coats 

When constructing replicas of the 
wagons of the West, the wheels are 
usually the detail most attended-to, 
and the most difficult to make. 
Stage-coaches, buckboards, covered 
wagons, buggies and so forth rolled on 
those or spoked wheels. In making 
these vehicles, proper proportions are 
important: here's how to make the 
wheels in any scale you want 

There are three basic parts: the hub, 
the rim, and the spokes. The scale 
youTa working in determines the wheel 
and hub diameters, but Tve worked out 
some ratios between the two that will 
guide you in making the wheel compo¬ 
nents look proportional. You can vary 
the rim diameter and spoke length 
somewhat for any given hub. The 
example Til give here is for a typical 
wheel with many applications. In the 
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preceding article ("Civil War Cannon 
Replica") I use a smaller wheei with a 
W hub—that's about as small as one 
can reasonably make. 

The hub shown in the Figure on 
page 66 is 1" in diameter and has a 
deep spoke groove. I like to make the 
radius for the inside of the rim equal to 
twice the hub diameter and add at least 
V4" for the outside radius (see the 
Figure to the right). This gives a typical 
spoke length of a hub-and-a-haff plus 
the depth of the spoke groove (Figure 
next page). The formulas for making a 
bigger wheel are as follows: For every 
additional V 4 " of hub diameter (up to the 
next inch), add Vie" to all other dimen¬ 
sions. If the hub diameter is to be in 
even inches, multiply the other dimen¬ 
sions by that number. For example, a 
2" diameter hub would have a V 4 " wide 
spoke groove rather than the W wide 


'to 


groove in ttie 1" hub shown in the 
Figure, 

Some types of wagons, buggies and 
coaches have front wheels that are 
smaller than the rear wheels. If your 
project requires wheels of different 
sizes, maintain a constant hub diame¬ 
ter. Reduce the diameter of the rim and 
the length of the spokes. To do this in 
the proper ratio to the rear wheels, 
make the spoke length equal to one 
and one-third hubs, plus the spoke 
groove depth. 

Making the Parts 

Turn the hubs on a wood lathe. Use 
a solid piece of stock ripped square— 
slightly larger than the final diameter of 
your hubs. Use a gouge to turn the 
stock down to the required diameter. 
Stop the lathe and, allowing an inch or 
so back from the ends, mark out the 


length of the hubs with a lead pencil. 
Be sure to space them about Vz" apart 
to allow room for separating them after 
they're tooled. Sand the hubs while 
they are turning. With the parting tool 
turn down the spaces between the 
hubs as far as possible without separat¬ 
ing them. Remove the spindle from the 
lathe and separate the hubs with a cop¬ 
ing or scroll saw. 

The last step on the hubs is to bore 
the axle holes. Again, the diameter of 
the axie depends on your scale. To 
determine the size, divide the diameter 
of the hub by four. Use a brad-point bit 
to bore the hole through the length of 
the hubs. Use a bit that is half a size 
larger than the axle bore to drill the ^le" 
deep recess in the hub nose. 

Life-size wagon wheel rims were 
made in sections which were doweled 
over the spokes; then a metal band 
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stock 
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(Hub/2)+3/i6" 


1 


Spoke Detail 


was riveted around the rim. The easiest 
way to cut out the rims for miniature 
wheats is with an adjustable circle cut¬ 
ter. The safest way to do that is to use 
a clamping jig as discussed in the Jig 
Journal to the right. 

The wheels require twelve spokes 
which can be made out of ^/le" dowel 
rod. Mark the spokes In thirds, and 
using a drum or belt sander, taper two 
thirds of the spokes in one direction 
down to W and one third in the other 
direction down to W, 


Assembly 

With the parts cut out, you're ready 
to begin assembly of the wheels. First 
apply a bead of glue in the spoke 
groove of the hub. Insert spokes into 
the groove at the short tapered end. 
Set them according to numbers of a 
dock. Start with twelve and six o'clock, 
then nine and three o*clock. With those 
four spokes in place It is easier to 
determine the accurate placement of 
the rest. Always insert opposites 
together, that is, eleven and five 
o'clock, ten and four o’clock. Allow the 
glue to dry after all spokes are in place. 


Cutting Wheel Rims 



Cut three 10” X 10" X 1^" plywood pieces. Stack them flush, and mark a 
criss-cross line over the top piece (corner to corner) to find the center. 
Whatever the size of the pilot bit on your circle cutter is, use the same size 
bit in the drill press to drill a hole through all three pieces of plywood at the 
center. 

With the plywood still stacked flush, measure in 2" from each corrter 
toward the center, and drill V4" holes at these points through all three pieces 
for the clamping bolts. 

Use the circle cutter to cut the outside diameter of youi rim in the center 
of one of the three pieces and the inside diameter on another. Use the third 
piece as the jig base, and be sure to mark the other two pieces outside 
diameter and inside diameter respectively. Place the outside diameter piece 
over the base, and insert four V4” X 2" bolts through the 2 pieces from the 
bottom. Use washers and wing nuts to complete the clamping assembly. 

Plane solid stock to the thickness of your rims and cut a square slightly 
larger than the outside diameter of your rims. Place the stock between the 
two pieces of plywood, centered at the hole, and tighten down the wing 
nuts. Cut the circle through the hole in the plywood. Remove the wing nuts 
and replace the outside diameter guide with the inside diameter guide. Be 
sure that the stock for the rim is still centered. Cut out the inside diameter. 
With this jig you eliminate the chance of the cutter slinging the rim and 
breaking it. g 


Next, squirt a dab of wood glu© onto 
your work surface, and poke the tips of 
the spokes into the glue. Set the hub 
and spokes into the rim. It should be 
snug. Wipe off excess glue, and allow 
to dry completely. 

When the glue is dry, sand the 
wheels carefully (most of the sanding 
should be done before assembly). If 
you wish to stain the wheels, consider 
spraying since there are so many 
angles to be covered. Use a piece of 
scrap dowel the diameter of your axles 
to hold the wheels when finishing and 
drying. 

Seal the wheels with sanding sealer. 
After that is dry, lightly sand with fine 
steel wool or 400-grit sandpaper. 
Spray on several coats of lacquer. 

Wagon wheals have iron bands 
around the outer rim to help hold the 


sections securely and to protect the 
wood from the rough roads. On your 
replica wheels, brass or copper shim 
stock works nicety. Any flexible metal 
will do. Cut strips the width of the rim 
long enough to band it, and glue the 
metal strip to the rim. Again, use a 
fast-drying cynoacrylate. 

Use a drill bit to drill through the 
band, the rim, and down into each 
spoke, in each hole drive a Vie" X or 
Vie” long brass pin nails. These will 
serve to hold the band onto the rim, 
dowel the spokes to the rim, and add to 
the authentic appearance of wagon 
wheels. Repeat the process of banding 
around the hub nose as shown in the 
photos on page B5. Use the same width 
strips as on the rim, and six pin nails for 
the hub nose. That done, your wheels 
are ready to roil. H 
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by Tom Wisshack 

I teamed woodcarving in an unorthodox way. Ten years 
ago, I began experimenting with a small set of Japanese 
carving tools. Right away I enjoyed the slicing action of the 
tools and the burnished surface they left on the wood, I used 
them on various wood types and became familiar with each 
tool's character. This experience proved to be the foundation 
for more ambitious attempts at woodcarving. I stress the 
importance of such an approach—it's an amateur's 
approach. You have an initial positive experience in basic 
hand-tool use and then base your work on that. The cutting 
action of a sharp hand saw on seasoned wood, or the perfect 
curls that roll out of a favorite block plane, stay with you. A 
professional woodcarver may say you're wasting time, that 
carving can be done much faster and better with mechanical 
aids. But no evidence remains in the finished object that 
shows this personal craft work. 

A Source of Inspiration 

Outside my studio there’s an oak tree which I've watched 
through the seasons. Dead leaves hang on the tree through¬ 
out the winter and during the most violent storms. This carv¬ 
ing was inspired by watching these leaves, and it makes a 
very good beginning carving project. 

Basic Procedure 

The first step in making the carved leaf is to find a leaf 
that is interesting and aesthetically well-balanced. On a 
piece of basswood, trace around your leaf for realism. If the 
leaf is fragile, you11 need to modify the outline slightly. It's all 
right to enlarge the outline to give more substance to the 
carving. Leave a generous amount of wood around the out- 

Tom Wisshack is a woodcarver and antique restorer in Gaiesburg, 
Hiinois. 


line so the leaf is not crowded. Basswood is an excellent 
choice for carvers; it allows modeling without worrying about 
grain direction, and it stains well. 

It is wise to clamp your workpiece to a bench when carv¬ 
ing. Here*s a hot tip for clamping: glue sparingly your carving 
piece to a larger board with a piece of paper between the two 
surfaces. You can easily snap the two pieces apart when 
you're finished. 

Carve the leaf in three stepS'— 

• setting-in 

• grounding 

• modeling 

Setting^in means incising a line around the perimeter of 
your design to aid clean removal of the background. Use a 
skew chisel {photo below right) and incise a W deep line 
around and a little outside of your tracing. Use a downward 
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thrust on a variety of gouges to cut areas in tight quarters. 

Grounding removes the background so the teat stands out 
in relief. Using variously sized small gouges, start from the 
outer perimeter of the workpiece and carve to the incised 
line. Be careful not to cut the leaf area {first photo above). 
Hollows with unbroken ribs between them is the effect you're 
after. Your tools must be razor sharp because you’ll be going 
across the grain. Remove W of background waste. Then 
with the skew, make another W cut around the leaf. Repeat 
the removal of the ground waste. 

Cut the ground to different depths to suggest leaf flutter 
and add visual interest. Vary the background effects with 
your tool marks. A larger gouge with less cun/ature leaves a 
less pronounced mark than a smaller gouge with a sharp cur* 
vature. Background variation adds life to the work without 
distracting from the foreground design, and gives an attrac¬ 
tive reflecting surface. 

Modeling is the most interesting part of carving. You can 
let your imagination go and still end up with a finished prod¬ 
uct that has both spirit and a sense of reality. Plan from the 
start which areas of your can/ing will be in highest relief. 
Exaggerate the areas of lowest relief to give an undulating 
effect. Have handy a selection of small to medium gouges of 
various sweeps. Experiment with your tools until you find the 
effect you're after. 

Don’t be intimidated by the vast array of woodcarving 
tools. Remember that some beautiful carvings are done with 
only one or two simple gouges. Look at your leaf for inspira¬ 
tion and imitate its natural beauty. 

Use sharp tools to create a smooth surface free of irregu¬ 
larities. Purchase the proper stones to sharpen gouges and 
polish them on felt or cloth charged with jeweler's rouge. 
When a tool starts to dull, bring back the edge by using the 
wheel and rouge alone. But don't be lured by sleek surfaces. 
Marks left by the tools give life to great carvings from the 



Gothic period—^these master carvers were proud to leave 
their signatures in the wood. Try this effect in your woodcarv¬ 
ing—with practice and time, you'll gain confidence and your 
canrings will appear robust and spontaneous. Make bold, 
clean cuts in the wood—how much life it gives to the work 
will soon be apparent. 

Finishing Touches 

Sandpaper is seductive—don’t be tempted to use it. Don’t 
spend hours perfecting a carving and then sand away all the 
evidence. Light plays upon the multi-faceted texture left by 
the action of the tools. You can sharpen yours in the time it 
takes to sand. Burnish the surface to highlight the texture 
with a small, pure-bristle vegetable scrubbing brush. Spend 
ten or fifteen minutes polishing your carving with moderate 
pressure and it will be finished enough. 

Apply a watercolor wash to your leaf canring to give it an 
autumn feeling. Experiment with touches of diluted water 
color right on your carving. Wipe off excess color and repeat 
until you're satisfied with the result. Color left in the tooled 
intricacies can be quite attractive. Spray your painted carving 
with a fixative, available at art supply stores. When it’s dry, 
burnish with a piece of burlap or go over lightly with 0000 
steel wool. Finish with a coat of clear paste wax. 

Conclusion 

Give woodcarving a try—it can be very relaxing. Your first 
attempts at carving may seem crude, but practice. Pick it up 
during slow periods or when the creative mood strikes. 
Canring requires concentration that automatically wipes away 
worries and distractions—it’s an excellent activity for reduc¬ 
ing stress. As you gain skill you’ll be able to get the effects 
you're after. The initial outlay for basic toois and wood is 
modest considering the hours of pleasure woodcarving can 
give. What are you waiting for? 
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^ Popular Woodworking Project 



Glass Top 


Dining Table 


by Devore Burch 

This unusual and attractive dining 
table was first built for friends who 
designed it to match a set of chairs they 
owned. The formal glass insert and well 
turned legs really turned heads In our 
shop—Rob Cook rebuilt It on a larger 
scale and designed the alternative top 
insert pictured to the right. 

The table employs dowel joinery for 
strength and 5/4 cherry for a 1“ finished 
thickness. Use any good hardwood; if 
you find a rough 4X4 long enough to 
make all four legs, you won’t have to 
laminate pieces. 




Mill Work 

Surface-plane the rails (A. B and C) 
and aprons (D and E) to a thickness of 
1". Large boards like these are often 
cupped, so when you run them through 
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if you don*t have a thickness planer or a 
fointer, your hardwood lumberyard may be 
able to surface the stock for you. 


Rip your lumber to the proper widths before 
cutting the pieces to length. 


your planer, surface them with the 
cupped (concave) side against the 
planer bed* Or>ce this surface is flat 
along its length, flip the piece and plane 
out the cup* This procedure helps keep 
most of the twist out of the board. 
When you surface one edge on the 
jointer prior to ripping on the table saw, 
place the cupped edge against the bed 
so you don't replicate the curve on the 
finished edge. 

Rip the top long rails (A), top short 
rails (B), corner rails (C), long aprons 
(D) and short aprons (E) to the widths 
given in the Cutting List on the next 
page. Set the aprons aside* 

Measure and cut carefully the miters 
on the top long and short rails* In the 
photo to the right Rob makes these 
cuts with the help of a Dubby'” Cutoff 
Fixture (see In The Shop on page 86). 


Accuracy matters here. 

Use surfaced 5/4 stock or glue up 
four 3%" X 3%" X 20" rough blanks for 
the corner blocks (F). Shape them to 


the dimensions given in the Cutting 
List; then draw the diagonals across 
both ends of each block* Center-bore 
one end of each with a 1W Forstner bit 
to a depth of 2V4" for the leg dowel. 
Then flip the blocks over, measure in 
3/4" from each edge along the diago¬ 
nals, and drill four W X W deep holes 
for the dowels. 

Scribe a line around the perimeter of 


If you want a 
table that turns 
out square and 
true, you have 
to cut accurate 
miters. 
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Clamp the comer blocks firmly when 
boring the teg dowel holes. 

a depth of W. A set (one pair) of dowel 
centers is invaluable for this project— 
two sets even better. 

Insert the centers in the W dowel 
holes in a corner block, place a corner 
rail on top, and turn the whole thing 
over. Center the block on the narrow 
dimension of the rail, Va" from each 


Don *t score deeply; when you round the 
edgesf don't remove the penciled circle. 

the corner bfocks from the edge on 
the ends with the leg dowel hole. 
Center and draw a 2W diameter circle; 
then sand a rounded edge between the 
lines and circle. 

Dowels 

The key to successful joinery with 
dowels is accurate drilling. Use a drill 
guide and a stop collar on the bit set to 



Glass Top Table 


Cutting List 



n 

1 Finished Size 


Qty 

Part 

T 

w 

L 

Piece 

2 

A 

r 

4^e" 

BT 

top long rail 

2 

B 

r 


3T 

top short rail 

4 

c 

r 

5>^6' 

AW 

comer rails 

2 

D 

r 


63V4‘‘ 

long apron 

2 

E 

r 

m 

33'/4’ 

short apron 

4 

F 

3%’ 

3H’ 

AW 

comer blocks 

2 

G 

W 

VA’ 

64y4" 

apron caps 

~2 

H 


m 

3474" 

apron caps 

2 

1 



58H" 

glass supports 

2 

j 

W 


28%“ 

glass supports 

4 

K 

w 


W 

glass supports 

4 

L 

3'/4‘ 

dW 

30“ 

leg blanks 

4 

M 


%■ 

diam 

buttons 

1 

N 

r 

3W 

64’,^" 

glass 

4 

0 


3" 

dtam 

rosettes 


Alternative Top 


Cutting List 



Finished Size 

Part 

T 

W 

L 

P 


dAW 

BAW 

Q 

w 

ww 

BAW 


Piece 


particle board 


laminate 


Clamp a fence to the table and position a 
stop so you can rotate the corner block. 
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edge, and Va" away from the inside 
edge (see the the center photo at the 
top of the page). Tap the top of the 
block with a mallet to transfer the loca¬ 
tion of the centers to the corner rail* 

If you only have one set of centers, 
mark and drill the two holes, insert a 
dowel in each hole, put the centers in 
the remaining holes and repeat the pro¬ 
cedure—the dowels act as a guide for 
the accurate location of the remaining 
holes* Drill the marked locations ¥ 4 " 
deep. Repeat the procedure for the 
remaining corner rails* 

Lay all the rails face down on a flat 
surface and clamp them together to 


form the table top—l used a long 
band-clamp. Check to see that the top 
ts square, and all the opposite edges 
are parallel. Using a W X dowel 
as a reference guide, lay out and mark 
the locations of two dowels at each 
joint. Stay far enough back from the 
outside perimeter so you don't find a 
dowel when you rout the ogee edge 
(see the Assembly Figure on pages 68 
and 69)* 

When youVe marked the locations 
for the sixteen dowels, unclamp the 
pieces and use the doweling jig to drill 
the W X W deep holes (see the photo 
above right). 



Precise alignment of the dowel holes is 
criticat for a square, accurate table. 



Wipe off any excess giue with a wet 
sponge, tf you're using an opert grained 
wood such as oak, let the giue dry in 
place; then remove the excess with a 
scraper or chisel. 

Assembly 

Dowel, glue and clamp the corner 
blocks (F) to the corner rails (C). Note 
in the photo above that you place the 
laminated joint on the same edge of the 
corner rail as the dowel holes. When 
the aprons are glued in place, they will 
hide this joint. 
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Routing Flutes in Turnings 


by Devore O. Burch 

Rout the flutes in the table legs 
with the fixture drawn here. You can 
vary the number of flutes by changing 
the graduations on the indexing plate, 
but eight is most common. 

Cut the base plate (A) and end 
plates (B and C) to the dimensions 
given in the Cutting List. Bore a 1 
hole on the center line of the larger 
end plate and drill a hole on the 
center line of the smalt end plate at 
the locations shown in the Figure. 
Locate these two holes accurately or 
the flutes will not be uniform in depth. 
Attach the end plates to the base 
plate with glue and screws. 

Take one of the legs and slip the . 
doweled end into the end plate; then 


insert a screw through the small end 
plate into the bottom of the leg— 
check and see if the leg rotates uni¬ 
formly. Make the index plate (D) as 
shown in the Figure, slip it over the 
dowel, and attach it to the dowel with 
a set screw. 

Cut out the top plate (E) and the 
guide plate (F) as shown. Measure 
the width of the groove in the guide 
plate from the router guide bushing 
you'll use, and cut it out. Attach the 
top plate to the end plates in the 
same manner you used for the bot¬ 
tom plate. Center the groove in the 
guide plate over the leg and secure it 
to the top plate. 

Insert the index plate locking 
screw, check the depth of cut, then 


plunge and make a pass. Turn off the 
router and let the bit come to a com¬ 
plete stop before lifting it out of the 
groove. Back out the index screw, 
rotate the index to the next position, 
tighten the screw back down and cut 
the next flute. 

When you're finished, remove the 
leg and insert the next one. The top 
doesn’t need to be removed for each 
leg—slide it out through one of the 
open sides. 


Jig Journal 


Leg Fluting Jig 


Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

1 

A 

%' 

6" 

2T 

base plate 

1 

B 


6- 

Avr 

end plate 

1 

C 


6" 

3V4« 

small end plate 

1 

D 

vr 

4'' dia 

index plate 

1 

E 


6" 

zr 

top plate 

1 

F 

w 

6- 

2T 

guide plate 


When this subassembly is dry, 
test-assemble the top pieces face 
down on your work surface. Use a 
band-clamp to hold everything togeth¬ 
er, and check for square. 

Double-check the distance between 
the corner blocks and cut the long (D) 
and short (E) aprons to length. Test for 
fit; then miter the ends. I used a mould¬ 
ing head cutter in my table saw to add 
a decorative cut to the face. Using the 
doweling jig, drill three holes in the 


The simple apron profile is in keeping 
¥fith the formal character of the top. 




Support the 
long pieces 
when drilling 
the holes for 
the dowels. 
Make sure 
the drill bit 
is 90° to the 
rail or the 
aprons 
won’t seat 
flush on the 
rails. 
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short aprons and live holes in the long 
aprons* Insert the dowel centers and 
mark the top long and short rails. 
Unclamp the rails and drill the holes for 
the dowels. Using a support under the 
far end of the rail, check to see that the 
rail is 90^ to the drill bit (see the photos 
on the bottom of pages 70 and 71). 

Reassemble the top with glue and 
dowels, clamp and recheck for square. 
When the glue has dried, dowel and 
glue the four aprons in place. Use a 
mallet to gently persuade the dowels 
into the holes. Drill a W diameter hole 
diagonally through the apron into the 
comer block and insert a dowel (photos 
above and right). Gut off any excess 
dowel that protrudes above the apron. 

Cut the apron stock to the thickness 
and width given in the Gutting List. Set 
up your router with a roundover bit. 
Use a fence to prevent over-cutting on 
the second pass. Cut the long (G) and 
short (H) apron caps to length and 
miter the ends. Glue and nail them into 
place with the square edge flush with 
the inside edge of the aprons—the 
rounded nose of the caps protrudes W 
from the front edge. 

Turned Legs 

Cut all four teg blanks (L) to the 
dimensions given in the Cutting List. 
Their finished length is 26%", Including 
a turned* 1%^* X 2" long dowel at the 
top. Each has a %" thick furniture glide 
on the bottom to prevent marring hard¬ 
wood floors. This arrangement puts the 
table top 30V4** from the floor. Adjust 
the legs for a different table height. 

Find the centers on each leg blanks 
then draw a diameter circle on one 
of the ends. Set the angle on your table 



Don't let the guide bearing ride Start the hole verticaity; then angle the diili into the 
over the first cut—use a fence. corner block. The apron cap strips hide the holes. 


saw blade to 45® and use the circle to 
adjust the fence so the blade cuts just 
outside the fine (see the photos above). 
Remove the waste. 

Set up the blank in your lathe. Use 
one side of the full-size template in the 
PullOut'*' Plans for a duplicator, the 
other lor checking the profile, and turn 


away. Caution—the turned dowel at the 
top of the leg must be 1 in diameter. 
If it's smaller, the table will wobble; if it's 
too large, you can sand it down. 

Install a veining (fluting) bit in 
your router and set the depth of cut to 
If you don't have a jig for veining; 
make the one on page 73. I used the 



Draw a circle to define the minimum circumference the legs; then use this iine to 
esfablish the position of your fence when you remove the waste. 
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When you position the legs in the corner blocks, 
align them in a similar manner to the outer face of 
each block. 

No 
edge 
grain to 
worry 
about— 
so rout 
round 
the top 
twice. 


The top wont seatproperiy if the giaee 
eupportdepth doeentremain constant 

Woodchuck™ Indexing Router System 
(photo below to the right. For its specs, 
see In The Shop on page 84.) 

Inset each leg into a corner block 
and secure them with a #12 X 2" FH 



With Bartiey's stain and clear varnish, wait the full six hours 
between coats. You don't need to sand between applications. 



If you use door mouldings for the decorative trim on the corner 
blocks, plane them first; then cut out the rosette. 


Turning with a duplicator requires as much caution as 
free-hand. Clean up that work area, Rob! The router base and 
leg surface must be paraltei to assure even depth of cut. 
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Alternate Top 


by Rob Cook 

If an eighty-pOLind, $200 piece of glass is too much, 
consider plastic laminate (Formica or another brand) over 
particle board—the two together are only half as expand 
siv€ as g/ass. Set the glass supports W' below the top. 

Cut the particle board (P) to length and width; then use 
the glass template to establish the corner cuts. Remove 
the corner and use your belt sander to true the edge—be 
careful not to over cut. Take the time to do a lot of test fit¬ 
ting tf you want the top as snug as the proverbial bug. 

Apply a generous coat of contact cement to both the 
particle board lop and the bottom of the laminate (Q)* and 

Make sure the bottom of your router Is perfectty smooths 
rough spot can scratch the famtnate. 


let it set up. Gut the laminate but leave an inch or two of 
overhang on each edge to trim later. When the cement is 
ready, get someone to help you lay the laminate in 
place—don1 let the two surfaces touch until theyVe 
aligned. When the pieces are joined, use a roller or 
smooth piece of soft wood to burnish out air pockets. A 
laminate trimming bit edges the piece smoothly. Measure 
the thickness of the finished top and subtract W to deter* 
mine the depth of the W rabbet around the bottom edge. 
The diagonal corner rabbets are W wide. Use a fence on 
the router to guide the cuts, and make a couple passes. 
The results are both beautiful and practical. H 

Make a corner template for the glass cutter. Line up the 
paper with the edges, place a straightedge and draw. 


Glue and nail the glass supports in place, 
fnstalt the corner supports last 


Corner rabbets are W* wide; the sides are 
W* wide—both are W* plus the thickness 
o f the laminate deep, 

wood screw. Counterbore the hole 
deep enough to seat a W button-head 
plug. This system allows you to easily 
remove the legs before negotiating any 
doorways. 

Final Preparations 

Select an ogee bit you like for the 
edge of the tabte and make two passes 
with your router to avoid any possible 
tear-out. Sand all the surfaces down to 


150-grit for staining and finishing, 

Rob attached rosettes (O) to the 
outer face of each corner block. 
Ornamental moulding corner blocks, 
applied as finish trim to doorways, work 
well, or you can order rosettes from 
The Woodworkers Store {612-428- 
2199). I planed them down to W thick; 
then scrollsawed out the rosette. Attach 
them with a little glue and a small brad. 

Cut the glass supports (I, J and K) to 
their Cutting List lengths. Test fit; then 
cut the miters in the four long pieces. 
Before you install them, talk to your 
local glass supplier about the size of 
your table and any possible abuse the 
top may be subjected to regularly. This 
table has W thick tempered glass. Set 
the long supports in place with glue and 
nails; then cut and fit the four corners. 
Make a corner template for your glass 
cutter—it works better than measuring. 

For the finish, I rubbed in three coats 
of Bartley's Pennsyivania Cherry (800- 
227-8539) and finished with two coats 
of their clear varnish,®! 


Sand to the tine then test fit 
the top in the table, 

Yoult need two coats of 
contact cement. Let the first 
coat dry to the touch; then 
apply the second. 
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'It's Time To Move Up To EdgeCraft 

Quality and Value Backed By 40 
Years of Woodworking Experience 


12" PORTABLE 
PLANER 

Includes options 
only found on 
larger, more 
expensive models . 

Precision Gauge . ^ 

Removeable 

Safety Switch ' 

Full 2 HP Motor '' 

76,000 CPM Provides 
Fast, Smooth Cutting 

ULAPPROVED 


Fast, smooth cutting — with 
double edged, high speed steel 
knives — in a convenient, portable 
size. Planes timber 12" wide and 
up to 6" thick with a 1/0" depth of 
cut, 26,2 FPM feed rate with 
16,000 CPM. Sturdy 12" x 26 ' 
steel table with both infeed and 
ouhfeed rollers. Table extensions 
fold up for easy transporting. One 
year warranty. 

MfrJist $595.00 


' Heavy 
Duty 
Crank 
Fofd-up 
Extensions 

f / infeed 
/ Outfeed 
Rollers 


489500 


Accessories 
Planer Stand 


Dus! Chute 


Shipping 


Large Capacity 2 HP, 2-Speed 6" x 9” 
Pian er at an Ama zing Price Belt/Disc 

Sander 


An Outstanding 
Value! EdgeCraft 
gives you more 
power for less — 
Keep Your Shop 
Dust-Free! 

Powerful suction handles ev¬ 
erything from targe chips to 
fine sawdust, so your work 
area stays tidier and your air 
cleaner. Large capac- 
ity collection bag and 
L m generous sized intake 
provides clog-free op* 
eration. Heavy-duty 1 
HP models have more 
power and capacity than oth- 
ers on the market (700 CFM) 
and 2-4" intakes. Quiet in¬ 
duction motor available in 1,2, 
3 HP. 

One year warranty. 


Model 

48-9522 


The 6“ belt and 9" disc 
can handle virtualty 
all your sanding 
needs. Comes 
complete with 
3/4 HP motor, ^ 
m iter gauge, 

9" disc, G" X 
48" belt, and - J 

stand. Belt can 
be used 
vertioatly, 
horizontal ly or 
any angle in 

between. Tilting table moves from 
belt to disc with ease. All cast iron 
frame. One year warranty. 

48-9540...S199.9 

Shipping...$30.0 


Surfaces stock up to 15" wide from 1/4" to 
6" thick at 15 to 30 PPM feed rates. Cutter 
head has 3 high speed steel knives and 
sealed ball bearings. 15" x 20" heavy-duty 
cast iron bed with corrugated 2" feed 
rollers. Chip breaker is mounted adjacent 
to cutting circle for top quality 
fi nlsh ing. O n e year warranty. 

48-9510 Mfr. list $1095,00 TEjt 

Now . 5699.95 Jg||Br 

Shippi ng.... $99.00 

Accessories 'ft 

$49.95 P \ 

_$^95_ 

NO PURCHASE NECESSARY 
to receive your FREE 
"Santa Express" engine yard plan. 

...Just In Tims For Christmas 

Build your own Santa Ex- t 

press,,. Your neighbors, 
family and friends win all be liiilMy 
impressed with your skill 
and creativity Just main 
coupon .Include $1,00 for 

Exclusively From I shipping and harrdling with your name, address, and phone number Engine free. Car 
lVf7//amsToo/ ^ plans sold separately. Entire train is over 13ft long. 

Send me Cars 18 2 □ Send me Car 3 & Caboose 

enclosed is $3.95 enclosed is $3.95 

(20-22606 Reg. $4,95) (20-22607 Reg, $4,95) 


Dust Chute 


Model 48-952B 

^ Reg. Safe Shipping 

'48-9522 t HP $249,95 $199.95 $30,00 

48-9524 1 HP $299,95 $239,95 $30.00 

48-9526 2 HP $399.00 S299.95 $40,00 

48-9528 3 HP $649.00 $449.95 $60.00 


WILLIAMS TOOL 

2017 White Settlement Rd. 

Fort Worth, Texas 76107 


W09g2 


ORDER TOLL FREE 
1-800-788-0007 


Order Toll Free 1-800-788-0007 











































Back by Popular Demand! 


Back issues of Popular Woodworking are still available! 



Issue # 57 


Fun-to-build projects 
and practical tecnniques 
from past issues! 

The following are still 
available—but supplies 
are limited! 


#68 September 1992 $4.50 

Carved Nut Bowl & Cracker, 
Knock-Down Couch. Burl Oak 
Jewelry Chest, Air Hose Reel, 
Rolling Shop Caddy, Peter 
Putter, Mill Wheel, Roll Top 
Desk II, Desktop Dolphin, Mys¬ 
tery Lamp 

#67 July 1982 $4.90 

CD Carousel, Knickknack 
Shelf, Typing Stand, Veneer¬ 
ing, High-Back Chair, South¬ 
western Skull, Uncle Sam 
Whirligig, Roll Top Desk I, Shop 
Table 

#66 May 1992 $3.95 

Lumber Storage Rack, Spiral 
Turning, Belt Buckles, Carved 
Corner Cabinet, Outdoor Fur¬ 
niture, Jointer Push Blocks, 
Wooden Jack Plane, Curved 


Glass Wall Sconce, Lathe Tool 
Rack. Tambour Planters. Band 
Saw Fixture 

#65 March 1992 $3.95 

Entertainment Cabinet, Plat¬ 
form Bird Feeder, Country 
Horse, Lazy Susan Spice Rack, 
Desktop Nameplate, Morris- 
Style Chair, Garden Whirligig, 
Exploding Coin Bank, Storage 
Boxes 

#63 November 1991 $3.95 

Nativity Wreath, Book Caddy, 
Tabletop Hockey, Disc Sander/ 
Grinder, Victorian Wall Box, 
Rocky Mountain Coon Dog, 
Home Computer Desk, Old- 
Time Toboggan, Wooden 
Whistles, Sandpaper Press, 
Sunburst Plates, Off-Road 
Toys, Router Work Center 


#61 July 1991 $3.95 

Chippendale Mirror, Biscuit- 
Joined Table, Gardening Stool, 



Laminated Picture Frames, 
Miter Jig, Swiss-Style Chip 
Canring, Trastero, LightFixture, 
Teacup, Grinder Storage Cabi¬ 
net 


#59 March 1991 $3.95 

Dust Bench, Benchtop Clamp, 
Sailor’s Work Picture Frame, 
Occasional Table, Spiral Lamp 
Bases, Dinosaur Bank & Book- 
ends, Country Cupboard, 
Kitchen Storage Rack, Turned 
& Canred Bowl , Small Chest of 
Drawers 

#57 November 1999 $3.95 

Spindle-Back Chair, Rocking 
Horse Chair, Canred Wall C^i- 
net. Coopered Bowl. Scroll- 
Sawn Animals, Wood Mosaics, 
Indian Carvings 

#56 Septembei-1980 $3.95 

Roadrunner Whirligig. Log 
Turning, Serving Cart, Country 
Mailbox, Piano Music Box, Toy 
Carousel, Cube and Canister 
Drum Sanding System. Lami¬ 
nating Woodcarving Blocks 

#55 July 1990 $3.95 

Victorian Mailbox Post, Plate 
Shelf, Bee Hive Jewelry Box, 
Sliding Miter Table, Writing 
Desk, Bent Wood Indian Boxes, 



Carver's Mallet, Child's Desk & 
Magazine Rack, Mini Mailbox 

#54 May 1990 $3.95 

Captain’s Bed, Centering Tools, 
Child'sToybox/Chair, Computer 
Security Cabinet, Cutlery Box. 
Candlestick, Indian Adze, 
Windsor Stools, Step Ladder, 
Fretwork Shelf/Mirror 

#52 January 1990 $3.95 

Sculpted Coffee Table, Folding 
Candelabra, Ladle, Firewood 
Box, Butterfly Figures, Cedar- 
Lined Chest, Extension Cord 
Reel, Pole Lamp 

#49 July 1989 $3.75 

Colonial Footstool, Wail Cabi¬ 
net, Lathe Tool Rack. Audio/ 
Video Cabinet, Pushcarts, 
Wine Rack End Table, Yo-Yo, 
Carving Carousel Animals II 

#45 November 1988 $2.95 

Panel Doors. Silver Chest, Cor¬ 
ner Pewter Hutch. Country 
Sconce, Massachusetts 
Lowboy, Oak Splint Basket¬ 
making 

#44 $eptember 1988 $2.95 

Child's Dresser, Peeled Branch 
Settee. Marionette, Bandsawn 
Basket, Making Chisels and 
Gouges, Chisel Box 

#41 March 1988 $2.95 

Turned Boxes, Jewelry Chest. 
Table, Wooden Buckets, Dry 
Sink TV Cabinet, Relief Carv¬ 
ing 

#40 January 1988 $2.% 

Bentwood Boxes, Child's Desk, 
Box Joints, Biplane Walker, In¬ 
laid Dice. Box of Dominoes, 
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Storage and Display Cabinet, 
Horizontal Boring Machine 

#39 November 1987 32.95 

Antique Wall Cupboard. Relief 
Carving. Wooden Buttons. 
Couch and Chairs, Handscrew 
Clamps. Tall Chest of Drawers 

#38 September 1987 $2.95 

Dovetail Joinery, Half-Blind 
Dovetails, Joiner's Toolbox, 


Issue # 66 




Issue # 56 



#34 January 1987 $2.95 

Universal Table Saw, Veneered 
Vertical Tambours, Build-It- 
Yourself Backgammon Board 

#33 November 1988 $2.95 

How to Make a Serving Bowl, 
Home Entertainment Center, 
Art of Sandblasting Wooden 
Signs 

#82 September 1986 $2.95 

Martha Thompson's Magical 
Mirrors, Power Carver's Tool 
Cabinet, Building a Wine Rack, 
Marquetry Techniques, Early 
American Wall Shelf. Carving 
the Human Head Part V 


#81 July 1986 $2.95 

Make Your Own Solar Kiln, 
Making a Watch Clock, 
Penultimate Patio Chair, 2- 
Drawer Cassette Chest Carv¬ 
ing the Human Head Part IV 

#30 May 1886 $2.95 

HiddernHaunched Mortise and 
Tenon, Teak Serving Carl, 
Trestle Table & Stool, Carving 
the Human Head Part 111 

#29 March 1986 $2.95 

Marquetry, Piano Bench, Sig¬ 
naling Sailor Whirligig, Carving 
the Human Head Part II, Model 
Airplanes, Boatbuilding Basics 

#10 January 198$ 

All-Wood Lidded Boxes, Ama¬ 
zonian Hardwoods III, Power 
Hand Tool Carving Part 8 

#9 November 1982 $1.50 

Staining Wood, Three Show 
and Carver Profiles, Thin 
Blades, Amazonian Hard¬ 
woods II. Power Hand Tool 
Canring Part 7 

#7 July 1982 $1.50 

Interview with Sam Maloof, 
Make a Maloof Table Pedestal, 
Create a Maloof Finish 

#2 July 1881 $1.50 

Assembly Furniture, Solar- 
Heated Wood Dryer 


Nightstand, Connecticut River 
Valley Desk on Frame, Power 
Utility Bench, Whaler's 
Scrimshaw Box, Carving An 
Arabian Stallion III 

#37 July 1887 $2.85 

An Interview with James 
Krenov, Bed, Crotch Wood 
Candy Dish, Dinner Table, 
Carving An Arabian Stallion II, 
Metal Inlay, Osage Orange 
Woodcarver's Mallet 

#36 May 1987 $2.85 

Folding Picnic Table. Carving 
an Arabian Stallion Part I 

#85 March 1887 $2.95 

Building a Butcher Block Work 
Center, Ladder-Back Rocker 


Complete set of all available back issues 
only $80.00 postpaid 


Check the issues you want, cut off this order form, 
and mail it with your check order to 

Popular Woodworking 

Back Issues #WI 
1320 Galaxy Way 
Concord, CA 94520 


Name. 


Address. 


City- 


-State. 


.Zip. 


Please add 60c per copy ter poslage & tiondiling. Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 

Total Amount Enclosed - 


a #66 Sep 1992 
O #67 July 1992 
a #66 May 1992 
S #65 Mar 1992 
□ #63 Nov 1991 
O #61 Jul 1991 
a #59 Mar 1991 
C! #57 Nov 1990 
a #56 Sep 1990 
G #55 Jul 1990 
G #54 May 1990 
G #52 Jan 1990 
G #49 Jul 1989 
O #45 Nov 1988 
O #44 Sep 1988 
G#41 Mar 1988 


G #40 Jan 1988 
G #39 Nov 1987 
G #38 Sep 1987 
G #37 Jul 1987 
G #36 May 1987 
G #35 Mar 1987 

□ #34 Jan 1987 
G #33 Nov 1986 
G #32 Sep 1986 
G#31 Jul 1986 
G #30 May 1986 
G #29 Mar 1986 

□ #10 Jan 1983 
G #9 Nov 1982 
G#7Jul 1982 
a#2Jul 1981 


November 1992 
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CLASSIFIED 



YOU MUST USE Amco USA screwJriving bfls. fm 
information, DSC/pw, Box 24042. Dayton, OH 45424- 
0042 


RIP FENCES: Amazing recorded message. Call toll free 
800424-9422 


ff^patr hantl i fwhmr Mwwtg^ 

BKRtOBAWSIWfllUlZHtilinB 

Make your own !>aw b\3dti from coil slock. 
Bra/.cr coniptele wiih k it SB9.75, 


PLANS AND KITS 


UNUSUAL WOODEN-GEARED gumball machine. Turn 
crank and watch gumballs tumble from gear to gear Build 
using standard equipment. Plans 15,00 plus SASE, Oliver 
Designs, P.0, Box 200534. Austin. TX 78720^0534 


40 EASY TO MAKE PLANS for crafts or gifts. Birdhouses, 
shelves, lawn ornamentSt folding decker lawn table, picnic 
table, lawn or porch swing, deacon bench, Adirondack 
style chair, wall cabinet, doghouse, (x>mer shelves, etc. 
For 40 plans serKJ check or money order for $6.95 to 
Pi necraft Patterns, P.O. Box 13166, Green Bay. Wl 54307- 
3166. Wl residents add S% sales tax. 


WOODEN BARNYARD TOYS, five complete animal pat^ 
terns. $5.00. K. Frank, 1421 Washington. Lincoln, NE 
68502 


INCREDIBLE WOODEN FOLKA RTS provide “functionaf" 
appeal! Easy patternsl Freedetails! Pleasure Crafts, PI OF. 
RT2-14B5. Mannford, OK 74044 


POP-CAN PLANE. Fun, profitable, instructions $6.95 P. 
Skov, 3380 Fourth Ave., #26, Yuma, A2 85365 


BUILD THIS BEAUTIFUL atl-wood Swag lamp/lamp¬ 
shade kit for your family room, den or olfice.The Clothes 
Hamper kit makes a beautiful furniture addition to your 
bedroom or bathroom, Wood Turners, over 26 combina¬ 
tions of wood and patterns in these glued-up, segmented 
Bowl Banks in 8" or 12* diameters. Bfochure $2.00. Fine 
Wood Creations. 4494 Franklin Rd. SW. Los Lunas. NM 
87031.505-665-9230 


UNIQUE PET FEEDER, storage bin, and decorative bench. 
Three-in-one unit! For complete plans ar>d instructions 
send $7.95 to Cornurapia, P.O. Box 115, Hubbardstown, 
MA01452 


FULL SIZE PATTERNS lor wooden stagecoach, covered 
wagon, buckboard, easy made wheels, $6.00 each, all 
$14.00. D\ Enterprises, 8753 85th Street NW, Pine Island, 
Ml 55963 


TOY MOTORHOME PLANS. Great Christmas presents. 
Send $6.95 to Plans, Box 113, Buffalo, NY 14223-0113 


FUN OR PROFTTI Original outdoor furniture plans. Cata¬ 
log $2.00 (credited) PLANCRAFT". Box Cl 779, Hemar>do, 
FL 34442 


WOOD WHIRLIGIGS. Full-size patterns, instructions. 
Wind-driven 13"-22*' bee, chipmunk, dog. coyote, roadru- 
nner, cat, songbird, duck, $3,25 each; any four, $12.00; all 
eight, $23.00, P, Skov, 3380 Fourth Ave., #26, Yuma, AZ 
85365 


VINTAGE DROP-LEAF UTILITY TABLE-Very unique 
plans found in Victorian attic. Simple nostalgic design 
Detailed directions and plans. Send SASE $9,95 to Vin^ 
tage Instruments, P.O, Box 1943, Fair Oaks, OA 95628 


CHEERY CHERRY DOOR HARP-^Best Design* Febru¬ 
ary '91 Better Homes & Gardens Wood magazine. Com¬ 
plete plans/hardware kit/detailed wi ring i n structions, $9.95 
pp. Violet Crown Harpery-3, HCR5, Box 842, Burnet, TX 
78611 


MAKE WOODEN TOYS, whirligigs, door harps, doll¬ 
houses, clocks, music boxes, weather instruments, crafts, 
furniture ouf plans, parts, kits, supplies. Catalog 
$1,00. 800-848-4363. Cherry Tree Toys, Belmont, OH 
43718-0369 


2000 PATTERNS for fun arvd profit. Catalog $2.00. P.O. 
Box 234, Washington Mills. NY 13479 


pBOftTABl^ 



pxrreBNS 



0 Oi«k S*ackets oflnUrssi to YOU ! 

ShcHtf - a2 craft snow top^edersr 

25 tun, profAskM "nvind’ifUon' whirligigs 
too ysrd ofn«in«iits animals, binJs, signs, moret 
200 pattern "Fun Packer tor acrcilt, band 4 jigsaws! 
40 'Grtst ©ins" projects tor ton and profit 
Friable Cou ntiV ShsH essodmeni PLUS options. 
Thanksgiving yard pilgrims, Irdiarx turkey, morel 
Ssnts's Ralrtdeer - 33' tan by 23* long, 3 poses. 
Sent* A Slelgb - 35' laM by 44' tong 
Yard Santa. sr»owmef% sokier & candle - 3 feet lal. 


Send SaOO pa pacItiH* Picic 3 far only $78.00 
Ord^ By Mai or F» - MCATIsa < 14 Hour Fax (60S) 

L WOODCRAFT CATALOG - (Fr« wHh order) j 


PLANS FOR 350+ TOOLS. Catalog $1,00 (refundable), 
WoocMyiet Services, Dept PW. 3314 W. Shoff Circle. 
Peoria, IL 61604 


SUPER WOODCRAFT PAHERNS windmills, wells, 
varies, whirligigs, birdhouses, jigsawing for fun or profit. 
Catalog $1. GRAFTER'S. 11840 North U.S. 27, Dewitt, Mi 
48820 


DOLLHOUSE PLAN-8 rooms. 3 stories for 111/2" dolls 
such as Barbie. Attractive, affordable, easy to build, $8,75, 
"Hoffman Designs," 330 Ikola Road, Esko, MN 55733 

mgPlanslterSCOOP"*Chair ^ 

& brochure of new patented Mm 
furniture plans & hardware 

Heartwood Furniture 

381 ML Pleasant, F-1 

Freeville, NY 13068 ^olds flat! ij 


YOU CAN MAKE BEAUTIFUL PENDULUM CLOCKS- 

5 FuJ/Size patterns all for only $14,95. Catalog $2,00, R & 
0 Creations. Ste, 10OPW, 2055 W Grand River, Okemos, 
Ml 48864 


CHILDREN'S ROCKING HORSE-safe, durable 8 easy 
to build. Recommended for 2-5-year-olds. Great for deco¬ 
ration, For plans send $4,95 to: C, Ryshavy, P.O, Box 
27181, Gofden Valley, MN 55427 


ADAPTER FITS 2-INCH PVC PIPE to shop vacuum 
hoses. Build inexpensive dust collection system following 
simple plans; $9,75 ppd. Check or M,0. Plans only $2.00, 
F. Weiss. Box 3195 Ashland, OR 97520 


INTARSIA PATTERNS with printed board layout. No 
tracing needed. Beginner • Professional, Free brochure. 
Creative Woods, Box 2428, Florence. OR 97439 


GIANT ANIMATED WHIRLIGIGS. 78^)age manual with 
Illustrations, plans, instructions, scale drawings for twelve 
16" wind-powered puppets playing golf, tennis, football, 
baseball, hockey, basketball, lifting weights, bowling, jog¬ 
ging, surfing, skiir>g. $20to WOODWORKS. Box 207, East 
Northport. NY 11731 


PYRAMID PLANS; Easy to build from wood, cardboard, 
etc. To order, send $3,75 to Sir Forms, P.O. Box 595. 
Hudson, OH 44236 


BUILD YOUR OWN WATERBED AND SAVE: Mattresses, 
Heaters, Massage Systems, MOREIl Send $2.00for Cata¬ 
log with FREE plan set. Woodins' Waterbed Connection, 
45 Industrial Park PW, Albany, NY 12206 


ROUND TOP WOODEN TRUNK: many uses. For plans 
send $3.75 to: Sir Forms, P.O. Box 595, Hudson, OH 
44236 


BUILD A STEERABLE SHOP CART with half sheet of ply 
and our metal parts kit. Free brochure with SASE to 
Universal Clamp, 2635 Lavery Court, #13, Newbury Park, 
CA 91320 


TIRED OF THE HIGH COST OF STORAGE? For plans, 
materials list and detailed inslmclions for 8' x 1 g:* storage 
bamsend$19.95 to: SK Designs, P.O, Box 1030, Clarkdale. 
AZ 86324 



NEW JIGSAW DESIGNS! Ornaments. Racks, 
Totempqles, Kachina, Yardcritterson HOTPRESS'*'wood 
transfer patterns. Send $2,00 for catalog and FREE 
HOTPRESS Pattern. DOGWOOD HOLLOW CRAFT 
PATTERNS. P.O, Sox 932. Dept, PW, Mullins, SC 29574 


WOODEN-GEARED, WEIGHT-DRIVEN, pendulum 
regulated clock plans. Average skill level, $15,00, BOB 
MEYER, Box 275, Elgin, MN 55932 


MAKE BANDSAW TOYS FROM 2X4 SCRAPS! Earn 
AT LEAST 300% profit per sate! 1957 Corvette, 1957 
Chevy and more FULL-SIZE patterns, FREE brochure— 
send Self Addressed, Stamped Envelope to: Woodcrafts. 
Rt. 10-Box 708, Lake Qty. FI 32055 
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fm ORIGINAL WHIRLIGIGS. Action animated and car¬ 
toon characters, winged friends, sea creatures. Complete 
instructions 5 ’’handy, easy tips," $13.95 (Canada $15.95) 
for 13 patterns. Mail to: Whirli-World. Dept ON, Suite 214, 
P.O. Box 7009. Lafayette. OA 94549 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG of books for wood^ 
workers: instructions, scaled drawings, patterns for fumi^ 
ture, toys, house carpentry, duck decoy, Nrd and figure 
carving, wood scuipture, tathe work, more. Most $4.00 to 
$6.00. Write Dover Publications, Dept, A226, 31 E. 2nd 
Street, Mineoia, NY 11501 

BASKET WEAViNG AND CANING SUPPUES. Urge 
selection weaving materials, books, hoops, handles, tods, 
and misc. Retail and wholesale. Catalog $1, Refundable. 
Royatwood ltd., 517-PW. Woodville Road, Mansfield, OH 
44907 

WOOD PRODUCTS CATALOG. Extensive line of cmf! 
supplies. Shaker pegs, dowel rods, wheels, etc. Hardware 
accessories also available. Free catalog. Wood-N-C rafts 
Inc., Dept. 2-A. Box 140, Lakeview, Ml 48850 

PROFESSIONAL STAINED GLASS SUPPLIES. Learn 
fascinating craft! Catalog $2.00 with free bonus coupons, 
instruction booklet. Whittemore, Box 2065MU, Hanover, 


|| BUSINESS OPPORTUNmES \\ 

IDEAL WOODWORKING BUSINESS. Unusual money- 

maker. Proven, enjoyade. Send stamp: Pineco, 397-3 
Mammoth, Manchester, NH 03104 

EASY WORK! Excellent pay 1 Assemble products at home. 
Call toll free 1-800467-5566 ext, 3445 


FURNITURE RERNISHING IN BIG DEMAND! New video 
shows how to start profitable home business. Free infor^ 
mation. (904)438 0622 

$392.00 FROM SQUARE FOOT PLYWOOD, (Huge De- 
marxl) Revealing Proof $1.00. (Refundable). WoodArt- 
PWW, P.O, Sox 859. Bridgewater. MA 02324-0859 


GOVERNMENT LAND now available for claim. Up to 160 
acres/person. Free recorded message: (707)448-1687, 
(4KC1) 



OLD WORLD CASTLE PUil^S 
A wf^king diawbriclge, cannons, 
nigs. Knigltis in arnior, tiorKs, 
even lightning. Perfeci for uniler 
Ehe tree. 


ROCKING HORSE PLANS 
Charming dctills y«t ruggctl, 
Smootli rocking BCtion. Easy 
oonstniction^ on heirloom project. 


OJd Woriil CaslJe plnos —S10.9S 
Rockitig Horse pitns S8.9S 

Both plans........*S17*9S 

$hlppEng and Cntilog Included 


fO:/^^STST}^T^D^ig!^ 

5M Holiday Dr. 

Brlgtiam City, Olah M3Q1 



GREAT FIGURED MAPLE: Quilted, Curly, Bud and 
Spalted. Boards, Blocks. Rgured Rooring, Specialized 
Service. RANDLE WOODS, P,0. Box 96, Randle. WA 
98377.800-845-8042 


PANELING, FLOORING In white pine and popular hard¬ 
woods. KD pine and hardwood lumber. FREE catalog. 
Catskill Mountain Lumber Co., P.O. Box 450, Swan Lake, 
NY 12783,800-828-9663 


BURL, FIGURED LUMBER-Most Western species, 
squares, slabs, whole. Sample kits. SASE list: Eureka 
Hardwood Supply. 3346 D St., Eureka. CA 95501.707- 
445-3371 


HARDWOODS: WALNUT, CHERRY, red oak, mahogany, 
any species, plywoods ar>d milling available. Call or wnie 
for prices: F, Scott Jay 8 Company, P.O. Box 706. 
Millersville, MD 21108,800-888-9337 


PENNSYLVANIA HARDWOODS, many species 8 sizes, 
free catalog: Croffwood Mills, Rd. 1, Box 14L, Driftwood, 
PA 15832 


MICROTHIN LUMBER: 1/4, 3/16, 1/8, 1/16 inch thick¬ 
nesses. Widths to six inches. Clear and surfaced on four 
sides. Lowest prices available. South American and Afri¬ 
can Mahogany, Walnut, Cherry , Oak, Poplar. Please write 
for details and price list. West Friendship H ardwoods. P.O, 
Box 103. West Friendsfipp, Mary/amf 21794 


BOOKS AND CATALOGS 


LEATHERCRAFTGUIDE--New64pagewholesaleGata- 
log. $2.00 (refundable!) Leather Unlimited, PW0792, Bel¬ 
gium, Wl 53004-9990 


WOODCARVERS CATALOG: New 1992 catalog filled 
with over 1000 items just for the woodcanrer. Send $2,00, 
P. 0. Box 3485, Estes Paik, CO 80517 


LEARN STAINED GLASS. For fun or profit. Instruction 
manual $16.95 or Catalog $1,00. AmeriGlas, MPW211, 
Box 27668, Omaha, Nebraska 68127-0668 


MA 02339 


MUSICAL MOVEMENTS FOR WOOD PROJECTS. Wind 


Up and electronic musical movements. Hundreds of tunes. 
1991 Catalog $1.00 US $3.00 foreign. Unicorn Studios: 
P.O. Box 370-WP, Seymour, TN 37865 


MISCELLANEOUS 



WATERSTOVES 


TAVLOH MANUFACTURING. INC. 

PO Bon 518 E NC 28337 


Th6 safest 
ntosieffiejeiTt 
wcMxl heat system 
on iho rnai kei, the 
TAYLOR waier- 
stove sits outside 
and heals your 
home and 100% 
of household ho( 


UPHOLSTERY TRAINING VIDEOS. Free brochure. Fur¬ 
niture. auto, slipcover. Vue, Box 128-PW, El Verano, CA 
95433.800-635-3493 


FACTORY SECONDS! Shaker pegs, beanpot candle 
cups, $8.50 per 100. Same items 1st quality $13.50 per 
100. Huge selection of buttons, plugs, gallery spindles, 
knobs, dowels, etc. All at the lowest possible prices. Many 
2ncfs available. Catalog $1.00. Casey's Wood Products, 
P.O. Box 365 Woolwich, ME 04579.1-800-452-2739 


POST OFFICE BOX BRONZE DOORS: No. 1 $5.50; No. 
2 $6.50: No, 3 $9.00; plus $1,00 each shipping. For 
descriptive literature send SASE to: Hutoert Woodcrafts, 
P.O. Box 1415, Fletcher. NC 28732,704-687-0350 


WOODWORKING JOKES WANTED. We pay $5 for short 
filler items tor the classified section. Send them to: Editor, 
Popuiar Woodworking, 1320 Galaxy Way, Concord, CA 
94520 


BUILD, RESTORE, REPAIR, RER NISH! Carvings, Mold¬ 
ings, Brass. Hardwoods, Veneers, Upholstery, Caning, 
Lamps. $1,00 for unique wholesale catalog. Van Dyke's 
Dept. 50, Woonsocket. SD 57385 


EARN CASH - Sell pre-packaged patterns for toys, games, 
puzzles, furniture. Great moneymakers at craft shows, 
flea markets, retail stores. Large profit margin. Catalog, 
sample pattern & selling information, $2,00 refundable. 
Design Group, Box 514J, Miller Place, NY 11764 

CUSSIFIED INFORMATION: 

Classified Rale: $2.25 per word; 15-word minimum. 
One-Inch Marketplace: $220 per issue. Payment 
I must accompany all ads (not commissionable). 
Deadline for Issue #70 (Jan. 1993) is Oct. 2.1992. 
Popitiar Woodworking, Dept. Class,, 1320 Galaxy 
Way, CorKord, CA 94520, (510) 671 -9852. 


Index to Advertisers 
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Events of Interest to Woodworkers 


Calendar 


I f your group is having an event you 
would like other woodworkers to hear 
about, please send us all pertinent infor¬ 
mation at least three months before the 
opening date. We will publish it for you 
in Catem/ar free of charge. 


CiWiiftita 

Wildlifi Art Show and Carving Compatitlon: 
(10/10-1T), Riviara Resort end Racquet Club, 1600 
N. Indian Ave,, Palm Springs. CA 92262-4602 
ContacU Lloyd MacBride, D.W.C.A., P.O. B07i 
8215. Hemet CA 92545. Tel. 714-845-2237 

Woodworking Show: (11/13-15), Del Mar 
Fairgrounds, Exhibit Halt 2260 Jimmy Durante 
BEvd., Del Mar, OA 92014 

Contact: The Woodworking Shows, 1516 S. 
Pontius Ave,. Los Angeles, CA 90025. Tel. 310- 
477-8521 

Woodworking Show: {11/20-22), Long Beach 
Convention Center, Hal! 3, 300 E. Ocean Blvd., 
Long Beach. CA 90802 

Contact: The Woodworking Shows. 1516 S, 
Pontius Ave.. Los Angeles* CA 90025, Tel. 3t0- 
477-8521 

Woodworking Show; (12/4-8), San Mateo Expo 
Center, Fiesta Hall, 2495 S. Delaware St, San 
Mateo, CA 94403 

Contact: The Woodworking Shows, 1516 S. 
Pontius Ave., Los Angeles. CA 90025. Tel, 310- 
477-8521 

Woodworking Festival; (10/16-18), Los Angeles 
County Fairplex, Pomona. CA 
Contact: Roth Exposition Group, 19 So. B St., Ste. 
n*San Mateo. CA 94401 

Woodtumlng Exhlbh: (11/1-25)* Mt. San Jacinto 
College Gallery, 1499 H. State St,. San Jacinto* 
CA 92583 

Contact: Andy Walker, Mi. San Jacinto College. 
Tel, 714-654-8011 

Coiondo 

Woodworking Show: (11/6-8), National Western 
Complex, Expo Hall, Humboll St. & E. 47th Ave., 
Denver, CO 80216 

Contact; The Woodworking Shows. 1516 S. 
Pontius Ave.. Los Angeles, CA 90025. Tel. 310- 
477-B521 

Woodworking Show: (10/9-11). Veterans 

Memorial Coliseum, Main Arena. 275 S. Orange 

St., New Haven, CT 06519 

Contact: The Woodworking Shows, 1516 South 

Pontius Ave.* Los Angeles. CA 90025. Tel. 800- 

826-8257 

FhNidi 

Latin American Art Show: (1 D/9-11), Flagler 
Drive, West Palm Beach, FL, 

Contact: Delndre Sykes, 105 So.* Narcissus Ave,* 
West Palm Beach. FL 33401. Tel. 407-633-2355 

Gaorgli 

Woodworking World Show; (10/9-11), Radisson 
Hotel Atlanta, Couniand and International Blvd,, 
Atlanta. GA 30303 

Contact: Woodworking World Shows. Tel. 800- 
521-7623, or 603-536-3768 

Mhioft 

Woodcarving Show: (11/7-8)* Chicago Botanic 

Garden, Lake Cook Rd,. Glencoe. IL 

Contact: North Suburban Carvers. 708-835-8215 

Wood Carvers Show; (11/7-8). Belle-Clair 
Exposition Hall, 200 South Belt East, Bel lev! lie, IL 
Contact; Mr. Lougeay* 618-233-5970 


Mhra 

Woodworking Festival: (10/30-11/1), Indiana 
State Fairgrounds, Indiariapolis. IN 
Contact: Roth Exposition Group. 19 So. B St.. Ste. 
11. San Mateo, CA 94401 

MMh/tWHl 

Maryland Crafts Festivals: (10/9-11), Maryland 
State Fairgrounds* Timonium, MD and (11/20-22). 
Montgomery County Fairgrounds, Gaithersburg, 
MD 

Contact; Deann Verdier, Sugarloat Mountain 
Works, Inc., 200 Orchard Ridge Dr., Ste. 215, 
Gaithersburg, MO, Tel. 301-990-1400 

Mtt MCJl i t CtU 

Woodworking World Show: (10/16-18), Eastern 
States Exposition Center (The Bio E}* 1305 
Memorial ave.* West Springfield, MA 01089 
Contact: Woodworking World Shows. Tel. 800- 
521-7623. Of 603-536-3768 

WrlUgjn 

Woodworking Show: (ID/16-18), Michigan 
Fairgrounds, Community Arts Building, 1120 W. 
State Fair Ave.* Detroit, Ml 48203. 

Contact: The Woodworking Shows, 1516 S. 
Pontius Ave., Los Angeles. CA 90025. Tel, 310- 
477-8521 

Woodworking Festival: (10/23-5), Lansing 
Center. Lansing* Ml 

Contact: Roth Exposition Group, 19 So. 8 St„ Sta¬ 
ll, San Mateo, CA 94401 

Wood Expo: (tl/8), Royal Oak Senior/Communlty 
Center, Bedford, Ml 

Contact; The Michigan Woodworker's Guild, 313- 
731^205 

Mw JfTVty 

Flemlngton Crafts Festival: (10/10-11), 
Flemington Fairgrounds. Flemington, NJ 
Contact: United Craft Enterprises, P.O. Box 326 
Masonville. NY 13804. Tel. 607-265-3230 

Art and Crafts Show; (10/3-4)* Noma began Park, 
Cranford, NJ 

Contact; Rose Squared Productions, Inc., 12 
Galaxy Ct., Belle Mead. NJ 08502. Tel. 908-874- 
5247 

Art and Crafts Show; (10/24-25), Scuih Mountain 
Arena, West Orange, NJ 

Contact: Rose Squared Productions, Ino^, 12 
Galaxy Ct.* Belie Mead. NJ 08502. Tel. 908-874- 
5247 

Wood Carving Show; (11/21-22), New Jersey 
National Guard Armory, Mt. Holly, NJ 
Contact: South Jersey Woodcarvers, 609-466- 
7127 

NbwYiiHi 

Woodworking World Show: (10/2-4), Rockland 
County Community College, 145 College Rd.* 
Sutfern, NY. 10901 

Contact: Woodworking World Shows. TeL 80D- 
521-7623, or 603-536-3768 

Woodworking World Show: (10/30-11/1), Trl 
County Trade Center, 197 Downer St., 
Baldwinsville. NY 13027 

Contact: Woodworking World Shows. Tel. 600- 
521-7623. or 603-536-3768 

Christmas Art and Craft Spectaeutan (12/4-6). 
New York State Fairgrounds, Syracuse, NY 
Contact; United Craft Enterprises, P.O. Box 326 
Masonville, NY 13804. Tel. 607-265-3230 

Woodworker’s Expo; (10/23-25), Curtis Lumber 
Company. Ballston Spa. NY 12020 
Contact; Kathy Hall, 518-885-5311 


Norm Caroms 

Folk School Workshops: Woodoarving: Relief 
(10/4-10)* Story Carving (10/11-17). In-The-Round 
(10/18-24)* (10/30-11/1), (11/8-13), and (11/29- 
12/S). Human Bust (11/15-21), Canes (11/15-21). 
Formes: (11/13-15). and (11/15-21). Woodworking: 
Bentwood Boxes (11/8-13), Shaker Oval Boxes 
(11/29-12/5). John C, Campbell Folk School, Rl.1* 
Box 14-A, Brasstown. NC 28902. Tel. 800-562- 
2440 

OMO 

Woodworking World Show; (10/23-25)* 
Cuvahooa County Fairgrounds, 164 Eastland Rd., 
Berea, OH 44017 

Contact; Woodworking World Shows, Tel. 800- 
521-7623,01603-536-3768 

OUahoma 

Wood Show: (11/6-8). Eastland Mali. 2lsl St and 
145th East Ave., Tulsa. OK 
Contact: Tom Ferguson. 3421 So., 95th East 
Ave., Tulsa, OK 74145, Tel. 918-627-5169 


Woodworking Show: (10/30-11/1)* Portland Expo 
Center. Exhibit Hall C. 2060 N. Marine Dr., 
Portland* OR 97217 

Contact: The Woodworking Shows* 1516 S. 
Pontius Ave., Los Angeles* CA 90025. Tel. 310- 
477-8521 

Seminar: Faux Rnishes for Furniture (10/25-11/1), 
Oregon School of Arts and Crafts. 6245 Southwest 
Barnes Rd., Portland, OR 97225. Tel. 503-297- 
5544 

Pmiytvvii 

Woodworking World Show: (11/6-8), Expo Mart* 
105 Mall Blvd., Monroeville, PA 15146 
Contact; Woodworking World Shows. Tel. 800- 
521-7623, or 603-536-3768 

Woodworking World Show; (11/20-22). 
Pennsylvania Farm Show Complex, West Building, 
2301 No. Cameron St., Harrisburg, PA 17110 
Contact: Woodworking World Shows. Tel. 800- 
521-7623, or 603-536-3768 

Valley Forge Crafts Festival; (11/14-15), The 
Sheraton/Valley Forge Convention Center, King of 
Prussia* PA 

Contact; United Craft Enterprises, P.O. Box 326 
Masonville. NY 13804. Tet. 607-265-3230 

WnMiigtan 

Woodworking Show: (10/23-25), Seattle Center 
Exhibition Hall, Mercer St. at 3fd Ave., N. Seattle. 
WA 98109. 

Contact: The Woodworking Shows* 1516 S. 
Pontius Ave., Los Angeles. CA 90025. Tel. 310- 
477-8521 

Wait Virginia 

Workshop: Building Wooden Jack Planes (10/16- 
18], Crafts Center, Cedar Lakes, Ripley, West 
Virginia 25271. Tel. 304-372-7(X}5 

vntconni 

Woodworking World Show; (11/13-15). 
Waukesha County Exposition Center* Nl W 3464S 
Northview Ftd., Waukesha, Wl 53188 
Contact: Woodworking World Shows. Tel. 800- 
52V7623. or 603-536-3768 

Woodworking Festival; (10/9-11). Mecca Center. 
Milwaukee, Wl 

Contact; Roth Exposition Group, 19 So. B St., 
Ste. 11* San Mateo, CA 94401 


Pickering Wood Show: (10/16-18), Metro East 
Trade Centre. Pickering. Ontario, Canada 
Contact; Gryderman Productions. Tel. 519-351- 
6344 
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Great gift ideas 
start hereL“^ 


Use your talents to create 
inexpensive gifts and household 
items in a sii^e weekend! 


Nothing beats the personal 
touch when you want to give 
a gift of lasting value. 

FULL-SIZED PuUOut™ 
Plans make it easy! 


Step-by-step photo 
instructions make it fun! 

Some of our 
great project idea^ 


Countertop Bread Box Memory Center Child's Play Table 


FREE COPY! 

We would like lo semi you a trial copy of Weekend Woodcrafts, if you like it, 


YES! I would like to take advantage of this trial offer. 
Send me my trial copy of Weekend Woodcrafts. 


-State. 


Zip 


you’ll receive a loiaJ of 6 ereai issues for only SI4.97. That’s 30% OFF the cover ^ 

pnee. If you doit U just return the bill marked -CANCEL- keep the first issue FREE. Weekend Woodcrafts, PO, Box 59006, Boulder, CO 80322-9006 























Tool Talk 


by Sanford WUk 


Belt Sanders 


The belt senders is among the most aggressive tools in 
the woodshop. With its rapid stock removal rate, this 
machine's high-speed abrasive loop can spell either disaster 
or forgiveness. Chores like fine-smoothing large sections of 
stock are no problem with a good belt sander, especially 
when it’s equipped with a sanding frame to help it float along 
the wood surface. Even deep gouges can be feathered out 
with the help of this machine, and major disasters can be 
made to look like they were part of the woodworker's original 
plan. In addition to sanding frames that assure uniform pres¬ 
sure, the decades that this tool has been around have also 
produced electronics that yield more predictable results, and 
automatic tracking mechanisms that keep the belt In “home 
position.” Belts have improved significantly as well. We test¬ 
ed all the units in this issue with Porter-Cable's new purple 
belts. These belts hold the abrasive promise of the future 
since they run in either direction, and therefore last longer. 


Sanford With, a builder and organic architect in Boston. 
Massachusetts, heads a team of craftsmen »ho evaluate loots 
under actual working conditions. 



The B5 was the first portable belt sander. Made 
by Porter-Cable In 1926, it took a 3" X 27" belt 
and had a worm gear drive mechanism. 


You'll notice that our rating column is gone from the 
comparison on page 91. We chose to leave it out 
because some of the senders in this test are sized dif¬ 
ferently. You can use a 3" X 18" unit for fine finish work 
that doesn't require a great deal of stock removal, or you 
can get a machine that utilizes huge 4" X 24" belts for hog¬ 
ging off stock. We wanted to give you a wide spectrum to 
choose from, but that meant dropping the ratings to be fair. 
We did choose models from among the best and most popu¬ 
lar the manufacturers have to offer, however; so once you 
choose the size, style and price range that suit you best, 
woodworking ninrana shouldn't be far behind. 


\ 


In thP \hfin devoted to showing woodworkers new products from a variety of sources. Small 

lU IIIC uUUjl companies sometimes manufacture only one or two items and they don't have an 
advertising budget so you may not be aware of their products. Hi introduce you to some of these unique 
and useful toois after they've been put to work in the Popular Woodworking shop .— Rob Cook 



Woodchuck^ Indexing 
Router Systems 

Phantom Englneadng, 110B S, State Street, Suite 21, 

Provo, UT e4606, S149-$39S (BOOJ 279-4570. 

How would you like to make fluted furniture 
legs and bedposts? Or maybe try your hand at 
spiral turning? If so, give Phantom Engineering a 
call. Their Woodchuck’^ turns your router into a 
horizontal milling machine that tapers, flutes and 
creates circular mouldings. One model ($289) 
handles op to 7^/^" drameter stock, the other 
($395) up to 9"— 
both on a 48" bed. 

An extension kit 
($149) is available 
to lengthen the 
jig's bed to 80", 

Separate spiral 
kits come with a 
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AEG HBSE 75S 


The design of this in-line sender—its motor runs parallel 
to the housing—accounts for the efficient. European-looking 
exterior, and translates into better balance. The handle 
design on this type of belt sander is also a bit different than 
on a transverse style of sander. On the in-line, the front han¬ 
dle runs straight off the machine’s head instead of ending in 
a knob that’s generally found higher on the housing. This 
accounts for the additional stability since the front handle is 
lower and closer to the workpiece. Thus, the center of gravity 
is also lower, making the tool easier to control. 

Tracking on this unit and all other test units was up to par 
and isn’t a major concern once you get it set properly. The 
folks at AEG have an excellent dust collection system that 

can either send particles to a 



33" ($199) or an 
80” drive screw 
($299). All parts 
are nicely fin¬ 
ished in black 
epoxy powder 
paint; gold zinc 
plating and alu¬ 
minum parts are 
anodized. I had 
a little trouble 
understand¬ 
ing the detailed 
manual, but the 
accompanying 
video tape cleared it up. Phantom has assured me 
that the manual has been corrected. They produce 
a newsletter for $10 per year that includes projects 
and tips and a quarterly video newsletter at 
$49.95. Blueprints and shop notes are included for 
each project. Individual project tapes are also 
available; they plan on producing six projects for 
the Woodchuck’” in 1993. 



News and Notes 


The new Stan-Tech Brad 
Nailer is idea! for light fasten¬ 
ing jobs. This pneumatic tool 
weighs only 2^4 lbs. and has 
a magazine capacity of 100 
brads. It's perfect for cabi¬ 
net-makers, decorators and hobbyists, easily handling 
window assembly, moldings, trim work, picture frame 
assembly. (Stan-Tech Fastening Products. Inc., PO 
Box 700, East Greenwich, Rl 02618. Tel. 1-800-232- 
3478) 



New from Record Tools is the 
Marples Carving Tool Set. 
These chisels are primarily 
designed for handwork but 
will accept occasional use 
with a mallet. The set 
includes a V4" skew chisel, a 'A’ square chisel, Vfe" and 
%" straight gouges, an V6’ spoon bit and a V tool. The 
blades are made from hardened, tempered steel and 
the handles are hardwood. (Record Tools Inc., 1915 
Clements Rd., #1 , Pickering. Ontario, Canada L1W 
3V1. Tel.# 416-428-1077) 

Sharpen your own circular 
saw blades (or most any other 
blade) with DMT’s diamond 
abrasive flat file. Offered in 
fine, coarse and extra coarse 
grades, these files are 
attached to self-storing folding handles. The '/is" thick¬ 
ness makes these files ideal for close tolerance work 
and can even be used to sharpen carbide blades and 
bits. (OMT, 85 Hayes Memorial Drive, Marlborough, 
Mass. 01752. Tel.# 408-481-5944) 




The Tracker carbide circular 
saw blade features the latest 
innovations in blade design. 
Each tooth is shaped like a 
“Z," allowing more precision 
cuts and safety than blades 
with "S’- shaped teeth. The Tracker is available in a 
variety of configurations and comes with a 100% 
Customer Satisfaction Guarantee. (Oldham U.S. Saw 
Co., 1 Main St., PO Box 1. Burt, NY 14028. Tel.# 716- 
778-8588) 



Got a new product? Send us a description and color 
photo and we’ll consider it for News and Notes. 
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with an accessory nozzle, you can funnel the dust to your 
shop vacuum. Like most sanders, the housing on this unit is 
constructed mostly of a plastic composite, and for this tool 
type I see nothing wrong with the choice. Other features 
include feet for inverting the tool so you can use it as a 
benchtop stationary sander—a costly option with many other 
units. You’ll also get electronic controls with variable speeds 
for different grits and materials. The unit also permits 
flush-sanding on the right side and, thanks to the in-line 
design, the tool is compact enough to get into some tight 
places. Of all the 3“ X 21" sanders we tested, this machine is 
the most powerful, however, it is also reasonably lightweight, 
so the power-to-weight ratio is excellent. This is a fine 
choice for those looking at the 3” X 21" size category, (AEG 
Power Tools, 3 Shaw's Cove, New London, CT 06320, 800- 
243-0870) 


BOSCH 1273DVS 



On the larger end of the 
scale, you'll find the 
1273DVS. Not 
only is it 


BOSCH 1273DVS 



bigger, ifs also of the transverse design, which is quite differ¬ 
ent from the in-line design. The motor runs across the tool 
instead of parallel to it; and though that typically means more 
efficient power transfer, the tool becomes bulkier in the 
process. Transverse mounts are usually found on tools that 
drive 4" wide belts because they require extra power. Despite 
this design, the balance and the feel of the tool are still excel¬ 
lent, but it is one of the heaviest we tested, and that can 
become painful during vertical runs. This dial-controlled vari¬ 
able speed machine has full electronics and it's definitely not 
lacking in power. Our testers tried in vain to slow it down, but 
the combination of electronics and engine denied us that sat* 
isfaction. 

This unit also features a good-sized dust bag with a 
quick-disconnect latch for easy removal, and the machine's 
housing is built mostly from plastic composites. The motor 
brushes are externally accessible for easy maintenance, and, 
typical to Bosch, a wide range of accessories are available— 
including an inversion stand, sanding frame and bevel 
guide/fence. This unit cranks out at 1550 surface feet per 
minute (sfpm), making it the fastest running machine on the 


iBlbeSbop 

Dubby- 
Cutoff Fixture 

In-Une Indystrles, 661 S. fAa\n 
Street, Webster, MA 01570 $127.45 
ppd. (800) 53S-6709, 

The Dubby is the most 
accurate miter gauge for the 
table saw I've yet tried. The 
Dubby comes in left- or 
right-hand models and is sized for large and small 
saws. The design is well thought out—both for 
ease of use, and longevity. The platform is 
melamine to assure durability, and the runner that 
rides in the table slot is steel. The small positive 
stop on the backstop has an adjustable set screw 


to accurately set zero. The con¬ 
tact point for the set screw is a 
flathead screw located on the 
adjustable back so it doesn't 
become dented and require 
rGcalibration,The sliding stop 
allows you to accurately make 
repeat cuts on pieces up to 54" 
in length. The fine adjustment 
screw gives of movement 
per full turn. Mylar'' strips on the bottom of the 
platform assure smooth sliding, and a Mylar"' strip 
covers the scale to protect the lettering. The 
Dubby comes with complete written instructions; 
a 90-minyte video tape, which comes with the 
miter, is available separately for $25. 
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HITACHI SB10T 


This 4"’ X 24" transverse unit is one of the 
original tools in the Hitachi line* and though it 
needs an update, ifs still not a bad choice 
for a production unit. It balances well 
despite its size, and it's considerably 
lighter than the Bosch tool. The 
biggest problem is its lack of 
speed controls. It*s only 
two-speed, and though it can 
handle most applications well, 
don't expect to find in this sender 
the raw power and aggressiveness 


market. We can wholeheartedly recommend this unit as a 
true production^rienled sander. (Bosch Power Tool Corp,, 
100 Bosch Blvd., New Bern, NC 28562, 800-334-4151) 

ELU 4024 


\ 

MAKITA 9924DB 

bag becomes part of those brilliant ergonomics because it's 
mounted in-line on the machine's front half. It’s out of the 
way of sanding and adds to the unit's compact design. 
Unfortunately, you can't flush-sand very well since the motor 
housing extends into the work area. 

Though it's not a true in-line machine, it's so compact that 
it offers an alternative to irHines without surrendering power. 
This machine is what you might call a mightymouse. The 
electronics provide for a full variable speed control that's 
extremely accurate and in keeping with the Elu reputation. 

Once again, this unit is typical to the industry in that it uti' 
lizes composite plastics for its housing. That helps reduce 
the weight as well, making this sander comfortable to use in 
vertical applications. An incredible array of quality acces¬ 
sories are available, including a beautifully made sanding 
frame and inversion stand that works in both vertical and hor¬ 
izontal positions. Simply put, this unit is more than a sander, 
ifs a sanding system. (Elu, 10 North Park Drive, Hunt Valley, 
MD 21030, 800’^235-2000) 


the Bosch offers. 
The traditional 
dustbag is 
included with the 
unit, and the tool 
does handle flush 
sanding applications 
on the right side. You'll 
also find surface-accessible 
brushes. The upper housing is 
constructed from plastic compos¬ 
ites but the lower half utilizes alu¬ 
minum where possible belt contact and 
additional abuses can affect longevity. This is 
a good coupling of materials that doesn't add 
much to the unit's weight and makes it more eco¬ 
nomical in the long run since it can take more 
abuse. You don't get much more than the basics here, 
but if that’s all you're looking for, this unit holds its own. 
(Hitachi Power Tools, 4487 East Park Dr., Norcross, GA 

30093, 404-925-1774) 

MAKITA 9924DB 

In between the huge 4" X 24" production beasts and the 
smaller 3" X 21" sanders is the 3" X 24" size category. Both 
the Makita and the Porter-Cable machines are pari of this 
middleground solution. The major difference between them is 
in the power train. While the Porter-Cable unit is a worm 
drive, Makita has made use of the standard 
transverse-mounted powerhead common to machines in this 
class. 

Balance and ergonomics run about middle of the road 
here, but the dust bag is cause for some criticism. We had a 
devil of a time installing and removing it; the tester had to 
force it, ending up with dust in his nostrils. We found 
no solution in the owner’s manual. The bag 
is held to the sander housing by way 
of a stiff wire retainer that you 
have to snap both in and 
out of its groove in 
order to attach 
or free 


Going back down in size to 3" X 21", we 
find this Swiss-made model (pictured 
above left). This small, compact 
machine sports some of the finest 
ergonomics available in the 
tool world today. The dust 


HITACHI SB10T 
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This model has been around many a year, and it's stood 
the test of time. Finish carpenters and cabinetmakers have 
playfully dubbed it the “choo-choo” since it resembles a loco¬ 
motive in profile. Its construction and sheer tenacity when it 
comes to power and torque might also remind you of a train. 
The balance is excellent, especially when you consider its 
heft. The line of sight around the entire housing is something 


the bag. The procedure is inconvenient and Makita needs to 
engineer a solution. 

The machine is single-speed and could stand a touch 
more speed and power. Construction-wise, you'll find a fairly 
rugged machine that's built in the same manner as the 
Hitachi unit and wilt probably last just as long. We really liked 
the length of the power cord, which is about double the 
length of those offered by the competition. Makita definitely 
doesn't skimp on wire. What can we say? How about “okay 
for average?" Makita. 14930 Northam St., La Mirada, CA 
90638, 714-522-8088) 


dent transfer of energy from motor to belt. However, the 
design appears to make the machine somewhat back-heavy. 
Perhaps it's due to the fact that both dust bag and motor are 
mounted towards the rear of the tool. We noticed a little bit of 
drag, and you'll need to adjust to this. There really isn't any¬ 
thing wrong with the weight distribution—it just takes some 
getting used to. 

Like the Makita. it's a single-speed machine. In fact, it 
runs at the same sfpm as the blue tool does. It's buitt to last 

parts that integrate both plastic 
composites and metal pieces to 
assure a long life span. 
Lastly, like the Makita, this 
manufacturer provides a 
nice long cord so you 
need not mess with 
extensions. The elec¬ 
tronics combined with 
such niceties as 
ceramic belt tracking 
guards make for a nicer 
than average tool, but I 
still wish that the unit 
included variable-speed con¬ 
trol. (Metabo, Box 2287, West 
Chester. PA 19380,215-436-5900) 

MILWAUKEE 5936 


Somewhere up there high on the Great Tool King's 
"toughest" list sits the Milwaukee. This ornery beast may 
have a plastic composite housing, but it still rates as a seri¬ 
ous heavy-duty contender—^we attempted to destroy it but to 
no avail. It's a 4" X 24" transverse-mounted machine that 
can flush-sand, and the balance and feel are pretty good 
considering the beast's net size and weight. True enough, it's 
a single-speed machine, but it's also a full 10-amp unit that 
just cannot be stopped. Every year here in the great cultural 
mecca of Boston, where Tool Talk is written, we hold belt 
Sander races, and it's always a tough call between the 
Porter-Cable units and the Milwaukee entries. Other 
machines get dropped or run into walls and then immediately 
fail. The Porter-Cable and Milwaukee tools keep running no 
matter what. That says something about longevity. Our net 
complaints here mirror those concerning the Porter-Cable 
unit reviewed below. It lacks variable speed, is pretty darned 
heavy, and it is a bit pricey. It also lacks the clean lines and 
metal housing that account for Porter-Cable's extra 
poundage. Here again, it's personal preference. (Milwaukee 
Electric Tool, 13135 West Lisbon Rd., Brookfield, Wl 53005, 
414-781-3600) 

PORTER-CABLE 503 


■KTABO0775 


METABO 0775 

This model looks more like the famous portable power 
plane that Metabo produces than it does a sander. The motor 
configuration is part of the unit's unique attitude. It's situated 
as in the transverse design, running across the width of the 
housing, but it’s lower to the sanding surface, like in-line 
Sanders. The end result is kind of a hybrid between the two 
designs that provides a lower center of gravity, better 
side-to-side balance and additional power thanks to the effi- 
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1 " Belt Sanders | 

Maker 

Model 

Belt 

Amps 

Belt 

Dust 

Weight 

Motor 

Electronic 

List Price 



Size 


Speed 

Extraction 


Design 




RfiSE'TSS" 

“igrxsr'" 

-7.8 — 

6BtPT250 

~ yes 



yes 


Bosch 

1273 DVS 

4- X 24- 

10.5 

1150-1550 

yes 

14.8 

T 

yes 

$370 

-Elu—- 

”"?52r-^*T2r — ieiil“"^?75^TraO 



—r— 

yes 


Hitachi 

SB10T 

4" X 24- 

8.7 

1150^380 

yes 

11.7 

1 

no 

$313 

Makila 

^y24UB ■ 

~irT2^ 

' '/.S '■ 


yiT” 



no 

"■ iyyy 

Metabo 

0775 

3”X21" 

5.5 

1300 

yes 

10 

* 

no 

$299 

hWM 

"“^35“ 


lU 

““r4oo‘-"‘ 

yes 



no 

"'51419" 

Porter-Cable 503 

3" X 24" 

9 

1500 

yes 

15 

T 

no 

$550 



“T'X'a"' 



yes 


1 

yes 


Sears 

11792 

4"X2r 

7.5 

1300 

yes 

10 

T 

no 

$104.99 

“ISKil “ 




7?P!W 

yes 


1 

yes 


Wen 

3600 

3-X 18" 

4 

1000 

no 

6 

T 

no 

$79.99 











to be relished, and the unit 
is incredibly stable and 
sure-footed. Nobody 
has messed with the 
overall design of 
this wood-eating 


This 4" X 24* sander offers a variable speed control and 
the transverse motor style, so the power is there when you 
need it. The ergonomics are good, the housing, like Makita's 
and Hitachi's, is a useful combination of metals and plastics, 
and the weight doesn't hurt since ifs the lightest of alt the 4" 
belt Sanders we tested. Flush-sanding is also possible, and 
the bag stays clear so the right side of the tool can get right 
up against the joined surface. 


Probably the most unique feature on this 
machine is something called “Memory-Trak* 
which is basically a self-aligning tracking system for the 
belt. If it detects that the belt is off-center, it compensates 
and sends it back into proper position. Unfortunately, another 
unique oddity is the fact that this is a 4” X 21" machine that 
requires the user to purchase belts from Sears. You just 
won't find this strange belt size anywhere else, and those 


The sanding frame came in handy when 
we tested the unit on a tabletop. The frame 
isn’t standard, but as with many of the 
tools in this article, if there’s one avail¬ 
able, I suggest you buy it—you'll get 
more out of your machine. There really 
aren’t any special features beyond 
those listed, but the Ryobi is probably 
the best choice among the Japanese 
competitors. (Ryobi America Corp., 
1424 Pearman Dairy Rd., Anderson, SC 
29625,800-323-4615) 

SEARS 11792 


dragon 

PORTER-CABLE 503 CUrvy 

European lines since who 
knows how long, and that's the way it should be. You might 
have guessed by now that the housing is metal. If you also 
hope for good dust collection abilities, you won't be disap¬ 
pointed. Furthermore, the power train is built to last forever 
since it incorporates a worm drive transmission that boasts 
one of the lowest failure rates among any tool type. True, this 
isn't the unit for vertical work unless your biceps are bigger 
than King Kong's. The weight, price (ouch!) and lack of vari¬ 
able speed are the only drawbacks. (Porter-Cable, 4825 
Highway 45 North, Jackson, TN 38305, 800-321-9443) 


RYOBI BE424 
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SEARS 11792 


nifty 

bi-directional 
purple belts that 
Porter-Cable now puts 
out aren't produced in this oddball 
size. Another drawback comes in the form 
of a single speed restriction that can dampen 
your abilities. 

On the positive side, you’ll find that 
the housing is like that on the 
Japanese machines, incorporating 
both metal and plastic parts for 
optimum shielding and strength 
without extra weight. You'll also 
be happy to know that this unit is 
a true flush sender on the right 
side and that the dust collection 
worked satisfactorily under test 
conditions. It's a good machine for 
the price. (Sears stores throughout ' 
the United States) 

SKIL 7621 

This particular model has an in-line 
design like the AEG and has both variable 
speed and electronic controls—^with the speed 
control nicely located in the forward grip where it 
actually serves the operator well. Other manufacturers could 
take a lesson here. 

The unit readily flush-sands on the right without 
belt adjustment, and the dust bag stays out 
of the way since it comes off the 
left side. This 3" X 21" 
machine, 


WEN 3600 


Well folks, It's not really fair to put 
this unit in the same category 
with the rest, but once 
again, if you can’t or 
don't spend the 
big dough but 
still need a 
belt Sander, 
this is your 
only real 
option. The 
first drawback 
is the fact that 
the unit has the 
lowest power 
of all that we 
tested. The next 
difficulty is even 
more significant in 
our eyes, and that's 
dust extraction—^the lack 
thereof. That to me is enough to 
call a foul, but hey, they’re your lungs. You can 
purchase a vacuum attachment, but it isn't stan¬ 
dard equipment. We didn't receive 
one with our test unit and no 
bag is available—period. 
This tool has only one 
speed, you can't 
flush-sand, there are 
no externally acces¬ 
sible brushes, and to 
compound problems 
even more, the belt 
size is 3" X 18"—not 
the most commonly 
available size. Okay, 
it's better than two 
blocks of wood and some 
sandpaper, but how much 
better I'll just have to leave 
up to you to determine. (Wen 
Products. Inc., 5810 Northwest Hwy., 
Chicago, IL 60631,800-462-3630) H 


like others with the in-line design, has good balance and 
handles quite nicely. For the construction, you’ll find again 
mostly plastic composites but then again, you can actual¬ 
ly use this tool in vertical applications without herniating 
yourself. We couldn’t slow it down; in fact, it offers 
above average power for senders in the same class. It 
could run a little faster on the top end, but most applica¬ 
tions received a fine finish without the extra speed. This 
is a good machine for the price and it offers some solid 
professional features. (Skil, 4300 W. Peterson Ave., 
Chicago, IL 60646, 312-286-7330) 

WEN 3600 


SKIL 7621 
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Reliant. 

POWER TOOLS 


Va lue Plus 

Performance At 
Discount Prices 

IS' Planer 
With Stand 

- Large capacity 
(fuinsi with 
motor beiow for 
stability. 

‘ Corrugated 
infeed & outfeed 
gear^driven 
roliers lor easy 
feeding. 

' Double roliers 
on top for 
reluming stock. 

■ Adjustable power feed control clutch lever starts 
& stops feed instantly without stopping motor. 

‘ Two speed feed rate of 16.5 & 20 FPM. 

’ 3 HP motor, 230 volt single phase for heavy duty. 

-Triple cutter head delivers 13,500cuts/minute. 

• Handles 195" of stock per min. • With dust hood. 



OD37 Only 

*995“ 

tncfudes Shipping 



1YEAR LIMITED WAnBANTY 


1 - 800 - 767-9999 

To order at this special 
rice, mention DepI 


price, 

PW102 


Mo our operator. 
MA,ME,RiR«s. Add Sales Tax 


Offer Expires 11/30/92 


Ih^nd'lin^ 

Dept. PWKK • 375 Beacham St • Chelsea MA 1)2150 


For Free Catalog Call-'l-600-3€S-S9€6 


OCT. 16-18 ri 12'S;Sal. 1&8;Sun. I 

Metro East Trade Centre 
Hwy.401 at Brock Rd.(near Toronto) 
Everything for the 
wood enthusiast... 

Meet the top woodworking pros 
from across North America 

INFO: CRYOERMAN PROD. (519) 351.9344 


UNFINISHED WOOD 


Pieces for Crafts IF Toys ^ 
Minutures Jjt Woodworking 


I 


Jewelry m Tole Painting 


Low Prices 
Large Selection 
Quantity Prices 
Fast Service 



Catalog S2 
BoxlW 
Urbana, OH 43078 
IMS. Main 


Cupboard 

DISTRIBUTING 



MR. & MRS. SANTA 

Both play Christmaa musk wh«f> you 
f^uah their noses. #03909 Plans 8.50 
#068092 Plans and Paris Kit 13,50 
Parts Only 

#06908 80tb 8.00/Ea. 21,45/3. 63.00/10 
#04540 Mr. 3,35/Ea. 9.00/3, 26.00/10 
#04568 Mis, 5.00/Ea. 13.50/3, 39.KVS10 





PRANCER 

When you push hk 
tail he plays 
‘Rudolph* while his 
nose blinks. 
#01556N Plans 3.00 
#04556NZ Plans & 
Parts K11 7.2S 
#0455eN Parts 
Only; 4.75/Ea, 
12.^, 38.50 


Our snowman has 


a rad light nose 
that blinks in 
time lb ‘FnMily 
The Snowman' 



when his belly 

button Is pushed. jissatr 

#01550N Plana 3.50 

#04550NZ Plans and Parts Kit 6.00 


Parts Only: 

404550Nr4.B5/EB, 13.50/3, 41.50/10 



WELCOME TREE 

A best^lierl ’Push' and a 
Christmas melody plays while 
lights blink. About 17' ht., in¬ 
cludes miniature ornaments. 
#01570 Plans 4,00 
#045702 Plana & Parts 1^00 
Parts Onlv #04570: 

&.75/Ea, 23,85/3,71.00/10 



CHRISMOOSE 

Our musloel well moose features a 
'push' button Ih^ pleys 'Rudolph' 
while his rad nose flashes. 

#01574 Plans 3.00 
#045742 Plans and Parts 6.50 
Parts Only; 

#04574 e^^65/Ee, tS.eO/3, 57.30/tO 


"BABY GRAND ' 

This dasign features a wafer-thin tS note 
alactronk keyboard you can piay. About 
5x10, replaceable bafleriee (Includecf), 
#01565 Plans 3.00 
#045652 Plans & Parts 6,95 
Parts Only: #04565: 

e,45/Ea, 17,70/3, 52.00/10 
Candelabra optional. tg.4a/Ea, £1.00/10) 




BI-PLANE 

Full sized bocMhaW (A-tt.) 

and 1/2 size eouvenlr 
shelf. Great project for any 
aviatkn nuL 
#01079 Plans 6.95 
#040792 Plans and 
Parts ll.es 
Souvenir Shefh 
#01061 Plans 4.95 
#040612 Raris and 
Parts 7.75 


CRAFTER’S MART 

P.O. BOX 2342-A • GREELEY, CO 60632 

64-Pege CATALOG: S2 wHh credit towards first order. Free wtth any order. Check, 
MasterCard or VISA {Include daytime phone, c?erd no,, axp, dale & slgnelure), 
PROCESSING CHAJTGE: Confinentki U.S. $4: AK, HI, APO & FPO $10; C^eda St6; 

Foreign 20% plus $10 (U.S, Funds), CO Rea. add 3% tax. PHONE ORDERS: 
Sam-5pm Mon-Fri, 9am 4pm Sat, ^ Pvt M 

Mtn, Tim*. Info: (3(»J 351-0676 1 “ BOO - 099-3445, tXl* 22 


PLEASE NOTE: Parts KH» do 
not Include lumber - only 
necassery parts. 

Bulk Prices avaJIabla, 

Over 400 Musk movements 
available: Touch-N-Ptay, Bank 
Stot, Twtnkje Tones, 1B-Note, 




Own a 
Sawmill! 

Start a Profitable 
Business! 

Save money cutting 
your own lumber, 
make monev 
cutting for 
others. 


66-minute demonstration vii 


log - S2.0I 
4deo-SlO 


00 


MasterCard or Visa accepted 
8180 West 10 th Street • Depi .DF17 
Indianapolis. Indiana 46214 2400 


Tell them you saw their ad in 

Popular Woodworking 



Get Santa’s Workshop In 
Gear! These delightful 
reindeer are easily bandsavwn from 
2X4 stock. Finishing and decorating 
fun for family.church or scout groups. 
Use for office gifts, package,tree 
or mantle trimmings. For detailed 
plans and instructions send $5.^ to: 

D-A.Wright ' pun izo 

5111-6 Bay meadows Rd. 

Suite 344 

Jacksonville. FL 32217-4899 


WOODWORKER’S CATALOG 


Over 4,000 products to 

BUILD, 

REPAIR, 

RESTORE, 

REHNISH 

anything made of woodt 



It’s the catalog woodworkers rely on - 116 
pages jam-packed with fine woods, veneers, 
tools, finishing supplies, and much more—ali 
top quality, all reasonably priced, all with our 
60-day no-questions-asked guarantee. For 
your 2-year subscription send $1.00 to: 


CONSTANTINE 

Serving Woodworkers for 180 years 


Dpt. 38210 2050 Easichester Rd., Bronx, NY 10461 




[ Crty^siatftrzip 
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Wood Types 



hacKeellry 


by Ken Textor 

Confusion may be the main r^son why a hardwood with 
as many attributes as hackberry is so little known and so 
often underutilized. But for woodworkers, this wood can be a 
big bonus—an inexpensive alternative to well-known 
species such as oak, elm and ash. 

General Description 


shape quite well. Once dried to 12% or so, it’s actually on a 
par with ask and better than oak at holding its shape. 

Common uses of hackberry have been limited over the 
years, largely because of the wood’s unjustified low reputa¬ 
tion. It is used most frequently in farm implements, barn fur¬ 
niture such as milking stools and hay racks, slack cooper¬ 
age, and rough flooring. Occasionally it has been used to fin¬ 
ish furniture and cabinets, but rarely on a commercial basis. 


Two distinct species fall under the commercial lumber 
name hackberry: common hackberry (ceftis occidentalls) and 
sugarberry {ceftis taevigata). both of which are sold simply 
as hackberry. Additional local names for hackberry Include 
hack tree, hoop ash, nettletree and bastard elm. 

Hackberry grows most readily in the South, from the 
Mississippi River eastward to the Atlantic Ocean. Although it 
can be found in some midwest states north to the Canadian 
border, commercially significant stands are uncommon out¬ 
side the lower Mississippi and Ohio valleys. 

The tree favors damp, rich soils, usually near rivers and 
other bottomlands. It can reach a height of 100 feet or more, 
though 50 to 60 feet is more common. Trunks are often free 
of branches for up fo 30 feet and can grow to four feet in 
diameter at the butt. Hackberry leaves are similar to elm or 
ash leaves, hence the confusion amongst local names. 

The technical properties of hackberry wood are similar to 
those of eim (see PW #39) and ash (see PW #46). This, too, 
causes some confusion at lumber yards. Hackberry, like elm, 
is a course-grained wood with a herring-bone pattern. It Is 
moderately heavy, tough and hard, but does not resist split¬ 
ting nearly as well as elm does. It has some dimensional 
instability even after drying, though not as much as a hard¬ 
wood like oak. 

Hackberry's appearance ranges from a light yellow to a 
medium or grayish-brown heartwood, generally with a 
cream-colored sapwood. A radially cut hackberry plank may 
resemble white ash, particularly if it’s all sapwood. But the 
demarcation between hackberry’s two colors is usually very 
pronounced, which makes finished projects very distinctive. 
It is straight-grained, though occasionally some planks will 
have a fair amount of figure in them. 



Hackberry should not be 
used in exterior applica¬ 
tions as it is not rot 
resistant. It is easily 
steam bent, particu¬ 
larly when green. In 
the initial drying 
process, hackberry 
generally holds its 


K 0 n Textor works wood and writes 
about it ifi Arrowsic. Maine. 


Working Properties 



Working hackberry can present some of the same prob¬ 
lems you’ll encounter to a greater degree in other hard¬ 
woods. Planing can be difficult because the wood's grain 
cause shavings to rip off the board, leaving a shallow 
depression or raised grain that must be sanded or 
scraped out later. Sanding is easy because of the wood's 
inherent hardness. Sanding dips are rare 
and the grain lets you put a very high pol¬ 
ish on the wood as you move to 
increasingly higher grit sand¬ 
papers. The wood rarely 
produces an allergic reac¬ 
tion and sanding dust 
tends to fall quickly. 

During planing and sand¬ 
ing you'll notice hackberry’s 
distinctive sweetish-musty 
odor, somewhat reminis¬ 
cent of unsweetened 
chocolate. By smell, 
you can distinguish 
hackberry from 
elm's cow-barn -4 
odor and ash's 
aging newspaper 
smell. The wood 
rarely produces an 
allergic reaction, and 
sanding dust tends 
to fail quickly. 

When you cut hack¬ 
berry, the stringy grain 
will often produce a 
ragged edge at the point where the saw breaks the surface 
of the plank. This can be eliminated by scoring the line 
before cutting. Turning hackberry, however, presents no 
problems other than this stringiness, which is particularly 
evident in the initial rough turning. Here again, you can 
obtain a very fine finish with increasingly fine sanding. 

Fastening into hackberry is a pleasure. The 
wood has an excellent ability to hold nail and 
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screw fastenings. Since it doesn't resist splitting as well as a 
wood like elm, larger wire nails may require pilot holes. Be 
sure to use the correct size pilot holes for screws and some 
lubricant, or screw heads may turn off. Once in the wood, 
fastenings are there to stay. Neither iron nor non-ferrous fas¬ 
teners will stain the surrounding wood. 

Gluing hackberry requires the same care given to gluing 
any wood. Resin-based liquid glues work well, leaving no 
stains on the wood from overflow. Epoxies need a porous 
surface for proper adhesion. Since hackberry is not highly 
porous, you will need to cut striations in the wood surface to 
accommodate the glue. 



Finishing 

Hackberry can be finished with 
4 excellent results in a number of 

ways. I prefer a clear finish to 
let the wood's unique charac¬ 
ter show through. The wood 
will darken only very slightly 
with age. You can eliminate 
finishes by polishing as previ¬ 
ously described under sand¬ 
ing procedures. Final sand¬ 
ing should be a 600--grit or 
finer paper. 

Stains, paints and washes 
work well with hackberry. Being 
a large-grained wood, it should be 
treated much like an oak or elm, 
using fillers if a perfectly smooth 
finish is desired. Gloss paints 
will emphasize the grainy sur- 
j\ face of the wood, creating a type 

of finish that has recently become 
popular. Water-based urethanes will 
raise the grain on hackberry, 
but sanding with 180-grit 
paper between the initial 
coats usually results in a 
smooth finish. 




Availability 


You'll find an ample supply of hackberry lumber from the 
lower Mississippi and Ohio valleys eastward to the coast. 
Outside of its native growing area, though, ifs often difficult 
to find. Large dimensional stock and hackberry veneer are 
rare, Hackberry plywood is nonexistent. One and two inch 
thick planks are most commonly available. Straight hackber¬ 
ry planks up to 12 inches in width and 20 feet in length with 



no defects are usually 
fairly easy to obtain. 

Hackberry is relatively 
inexpensive by compari¬ 
son to other hardwoods. 
The price ranges from 
$1.50 to $2.50 a 
board foot. In 
areas where it is 
particularly plen¬ 
tiful and consid¬ 
ered a trash 
hardwood, you 
may be lucky 
enough to 
find it for 
less than a 
dollar a 
t>oard foot. 

Even if 
you have 
to special 
order it, 
the price may 
still be 30% less than the 
more popular common 
hardwoods. 

Part of the reason for 
hackberry’s poor reputa¬ 
tion may be that in the 
previous century it was 
sometimes sold under 
false pretenses. In those 
days aim was prized for 
wagon wheel hubs, large¬ 
ly because of its unique 
ability to resist splitting. In 
researching this report, I 
discovered several refer¬ 
ences to disreputable 
wood suppliers of old try¬ 
ing to pass off hackberry 
as elm or ash. 

Fortunately, those 
good old days are now 
behind us, giving us the 
opportunity to consider 
hacKerry for many Popular 
Woodworking projects— 
wagon wheel hubs 
excepted. 
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{CRAP SOUinONS 

Maybe you ail just have too many fireplaces, or maybe we made the challenge too tough... Whatever the reason, 
response to Scrapwood Challenge #4 (FW #66, March 1992) was pretty tow. We asked readers to make use of a piece 
of hardwood approximately X 7" X 10“ and another of the same species, roughly V X 3“ X 24*\ Unfortunately, ive 
didn t receive any entries that we feit were worthy of mention. 

Entries poured in, however, for Challenge #5 (PW #67^ where we requested designs for 12” to 30“ lengths of 2 X 12. 
Those ideas are featured on the following pages. 

By the way, if you do have any ideas for a 2“ X 7“ X 10” block and a 1“ X 3” X 24” board, let me know, will you? 
These two pieces are just begging to be used, and I don't have a fireplace.—Editor 


Solution Scrap Solution 




1“ deep 


23 / 4 " 


Southern Yellow Pine has always been a favorite of mine, not only because 
it is inexpensive, but I also think it looks good. Believe me, since Hurricane 
Hugo, there has been lots around. 

Most of the woodworking I do is in making door prizes for a senior citizen's 
group and kindergarten and first grade classes. The 2X12 cutoffs not only 
allow me to make these stools for the senior citizens, but I use the cutout 
waste from these stools to begin a project for the kids. With a few other scrap 
parts I make these robot kits for the kindergarten class. I let them glue the 
pieces together and then use marking pens to decorate them as they see fit. 
The kids can really come up with some great decorating ideas. 

D. Harold Smith, Summerville, South Carolina 


This reader really got into the spirit of the Scrapwood Challenge. He not 
only designed a project for short 2 X 12's, but for the scrap from that project as 

well 


cutout 
from legs 


3/4" X 2" dowels 
1" deep 

13/4 r 


Scrapman 


HOIWRABIE 

MBimON 
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Cubes for a Cutting Board 



Good chaflengo; it allowed me to use some scrap 
wood left over from a deck repair to make this butcher 
block cutting board for our kitchen. 

1 started with a 30“ piece of 2X12 pine and ripped one 
edge just to square it off. I then set the fence on my table 
saw to 1W and ripped the board Into several strips, then 
crosscut the strips into 1W X 1W' X 1 W cubes. You'll 
need 60, but it goes quick. Cut two IS" and two 12" pieces 
for the frame. J alternated the grain of the cubes and glued 
them with waterproof carpenter's glue. Use mineral oil for 
a finish and work it into the wood. 

John A. Snyder, Valatie, New York 




Tapered Planter 


As a local carpenter, I frequently come across 2X12 
scraps, which, due to climate and insect problems here 
are nearly always pressure-treated material. 

I make these planters by cutting pairs of sides as 
shown. The bottom has a 3* bevel all around, and the 

frame is from 
mitered 2 X 4's 
with a compound 
cut of about 2"", 
These planters 
are sized to 
accept most 
standard plastic 
waste baskets 
which make 
good waterproof 
liners. 

Ray Pack 
Key West, 
Florida 


HONORABLE 

MENTION 








Simple Sturdy Stool 

This stool can be made with all the materiai from 2 X 
12's. 1 made a smaller version to help my grandchildren 
reach the bathroom sink. 

Cut the top to any size you want, and cut 1 W X 1 W 
notches in the corners. Cut legs to the size you desire. 

Make the cross braces from 1 X 2 stock. Lay them in 
an ‘X on the top and mark the dado for the half-lap. Cut 
the half-lap joint in the pieces, put them together and 
place the top over them to mark the notches. Cut out the 
notches; then assemble the stool with glue and screws. 

Mount the braces halfway between the top and the 
floor. I chamfered both ends of each leg and set them a 
little higher than the top. 

Joseph A, Kosnosky, Fnedens, Pennsylvania 
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Bank On This Big Pig 

I start by cutting the two outside pieces (A) first and 
then using them as patterns to make the other parts the 
same basic shape. Take one of these pieces and lay it on 
some 2 X 12 scrap, allowing at least 2" at the bottom of 
the board for the feet. Trace around it; then add the feet 
and the ears to make the pattern for the second layers 
(B). 

Repeat the process for the center layer (C), but this 
time add the snout instead of the feet and ears. Cut out 
these three pieces with your scroll or jig saw, and cut out 
their centers to make the bank hollow. 


Next, you glue all the pieces together. 1 put finish nails 
in all the layers to help line it up and keep it in line when I 
clamp it together. After the glue dries, round the snout. I 
use a 2” drum sender to smooth the whole pig. 

When that's done, cut the mortise for the coin slot. I cut 
a mortise to accept a bank slot melody movement that 
plays a song when you drop in a coin. These are available 
from Klockit {V800-KLOCKIT). 

Round over the sides of the pig with a router, finish 
sand and paint as you see fit. 

Dennis E. Seibert, Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania 


Grand Prize 

Skil Model 1870 
2V4 HP Plunge Router 



As the winner of Scrapwood Chaltenge 
#5, Dennis B Seibert wiit add this pow- 
erfuh lightweight piunge router from 
Skli Corporation to his shop equip¬ 
ment it comes with one^giece and 
W* coitets and features on-toot storage 
for the wrench and a coUet iock for 
easy bit changing. 


Scrapwood Challenge #6 

Anyone who’s ever built a deck has probably ended up with some left¬ 
over post ends—sections of 4 X 4 that are under 18" in length. What did 
you do with them? If you turned them into something clever or useful or 
just fun to make, enter the project in Scrapwood Challenge #6. If they're 
still stacked neatly under the bench, or buried in the comer, this is the 
time to figure out what they’re good for and build something. 

Send a dimensioned sketch, tell how you built it, include a sharp, 
welHit photo (or send us the piece), and you could end up winning I If we 
use your project we’ll add a year to your subscription. Honorable 
Mentions will receive a PW T-shirt and a binder that holds 12 issues. 

Entries musi be received by November 20. 1993: notification of win¬ 
ners will be by publication in the March 1993 issue. Send to: Scrapwood 
Challenge #6, 1320 Galaxy Way, Concord, CA 94520. Entries become 
the property of Popular Woodworking, the decision of its editors is final. 
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by George Prank 


Out of the Woodwork 
The Teacher with the Twisted Back 


H you had the good fortune to meet Julias Kaesz, you 
would never forget him. Dr. Kaesz, our woodworking 
teacher, had a twisted back that shortened his stature to less 
than five feet. Upon occasion, a classmate might refer to him 
as ‘‘hunchback," a mistake promptly corrected by a 
welh-aimed kick at the student's rear or a fist at his nose. 

Dr. Kaesz was an exceptional teacher. Apprentice wood- 
workers were eager to attend his courses* knowing 
high-paying jobs would be the reward. Three times as many 
applicants applied than there were class spaces. I was one 
of them. 

Each prospective student was required to pass a 
three-phase examination. We had to produce a blind dove¬ 
tail joint, a technical drawing and a freehand drawing. For 
more than six months 1 prepared myself for this exam* cer¬ 
tain I wouldn't qualify. Making the dovetails and technical 
drawing would be child's play. But I was about as competent 
at freehand drawing as I was at belly dancing. 

I spent numerous evenings and nights practicing free¬ 
hand drawing, trying to improve my skill. All to no avail. 
Fortunately, help was to come from an unexpected source. 

Central heating was unknown at that time; most 
European tenants stored fuel in the building cellars. One 
day* while bringing a pail of coal from our storeroom* I met 
an elderly lady struggling with her burden. Ignoring her 
protest. I took her pail and deposited the coal at her door. 

A beautiful relationship developed between Mrs. Forbath 
and myself. I ran errands for her: heated bath water, carried 
coal, and entertained and loved her. In return* she treated 
me as her own son. I was compensated for my help with 
welcome pocket money* a hug* a kiss on the cheek, a good 
word* and frequently with a home-cooked meal. 

She had a son. Joseph, who had gone to war against the 
Russians and never returned. Conflicting information kept 
alive the hope that he would return, t learned that he had 
worked for a large company that built railroad cars, but, 
according to his mother, his ambition was to become an 
artist painter. The old lady proudly showed me many canvas¬ 
es Joseph had painted. 

In a closet i found scores of freehand drawings. The 
temptation was great, and I could not resist. I '^borrowed" on© 
of Joseph Forbath's drawings* submitting it as my own for 
examination. I was admitted to Dr. Julius Kaesz's classes 
which was no surprise. Joseph Forbath was an accom¬ 
plished artist, and the drawing, representing four people 
playing cards around a table, was a minor masterpiece. 

I remember few people with more love or gratitude than 
Dr. Kaesz. I never missed a single word he said in class; 
learning from him was my greatest pleasure. I tried my best 

George Frank is a master wood finisher born in Hungary. 


to please him and it seemed that, in response, he treated me 
with a fraction more kindness than the other students. Six 
months passed, I made good progress in my studies, includ¬ 
ing freehand drawing. 

One day Dr, Kaesz came into the class carrying a glass of 
milk. He stepped on to the dais, drank a few sips of the milk 
and placed it on the table in front of us. "My friends," said Dr. 
Kaesz, "your assignment today is to draw this glass of milk. 
Draw it so that I shall be tempted to drink it." Two hours later 
he collected our handiwork. 

The next day we anxiously awaited his comments. 
"Friends," said Dr. Kaesz, "I am immensely pleased with your 
work. Without exception you did far better than I expected." 
Then he stepped closer to me, put his hand on my shoulder 
and said, "But this little fellow did even better. The milk 
seemed so real in his drawing that I was afraid ! would spill it 
as I took it to my room." He bent down and softly said in my 
ear, "I would like to see you after class." 

My heart seemed to stop beating; I don't know how ( sur¬ 
vived the time until the class ended. There Dr. Kaesz took 
me in his arms. Looking straight into my eyes* he said, "My 
son, I am proud of you. You are making excellent progress in 
all subjects* including freehand drawing, and I am quite 
happy about that." He handed me the drawing of the four 
card players. "I think by now we should return this drawing to 
my good friend Joseph Forbath," he said. Pointing to the 
card player visible only from the back, he asked: “Do you 
know who this fellow with the twisted back Is?" ® 
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stained 

for life 


Before you slap on 
that coat of stain. 


let Tole World show 
you what else you could 
do to beautify that special project 
with a FREE TRIAL ISSUE. 


Tole Nbrid fw a fanbslie liiiish! 



ViDD have opttons! 

Tole painting is a beautiful way to finish off any project. 
From simple accents to fully finished projects, 

Tole World is full of creative ideas. 

• Large PullOut™ patterns 

• Comprehensive instructions 

• Total finishes 

• Tips on paint, brushes, applications 

• All kinds of accent patterns, flowers, 
scroll work, leaves, decorative scenes Hlsij 




niEEISSDE 

If you like what you see, send just $14*97 for a total of 6 big issues. 
That’s 37% OFF the ojver price. If you decide not to subscribe, send 
back the bill niarked CANCEL, the issue is yours to keep, FREE! 


YES! 


Name 


Send me my trial issue of Tok World, 



ZfH f 


Address 


City 


-State. 


Zip. 


Send to: Tole World, PpO, Box 52995, Boulder CO 80322-2995 


9QJF4 















QUKK’CHANGE ARTISTS 



We believe that every hour 
spent in Uxe shop is precious 
time. 

That cutting a perfect curve 
on a quality saw should be 
part of the pleasure. 

And that blade changes are 
a rude interruption of eiyoy- 
mentand productivity. 

We kept little thmgs like 
blade changes in mind when 
we designed these saws to 
make sure they spend more 
time working than being 
worked on. 

We figure that every quality 
feature we build into every 
tool we make will show up on 
the work th^ comes out of 
your shop. 

You’ll find Delta quality 
shop tools at your 
local Delta ma¬ 
chinery dealer 
or at leading 
home center and 
hardware stores. 

Call toll free 
and we’ll give 
you the details 
on the store 
nearest you. 

Delta Interna¬ 
tional Macliinery 
Corp., 800-438-2486. 

In Canada, call: 

519-836-2840. 


Exclusive Quickset™ Blade 
Tensioning System takes the 
guesswork out of ad/osfmenf 
and tensioning for different 
width blades. Proper tension 
means longer blade life, less 
dawn time. 


It’s a snap. Quickset™ 
Blade Changing System 
features instant-acting, 
tension-release lever 
with patented pivoting 
chucks and wrench. 


FREE PLANS TO 
GET STARTED. 

Learn scroif sawing and band 
sawing techniques as you 
create. Band comes 
packaged with pfans for 
a classic tabie and a 
doli cradie With the 
scroli saw, youli 
get patterns 
for coasters, 
Christmas 
ornaments, aii the 
tetters of the alphabet 
and a dozen free biades. 
While supplies last 


The new Delta Bench Band Saw. Two-wheel 
design minimizes blade flexing and reduces 
blade breakage due to metal fatigue. 

Hinged wheel cover for fast, easy blade 
changes. Provides 7W blade to frame 
capacity, a full 5" under 
guide. Large ri%'*x 
11 tilting table. 


Our new 16" 2‘Speed 
Scroll Saw cuts an 
inside curve like a 
sports car at speeds 
of 850 and 1,725 , 

cut stfokes/minute, / 
Deep 16^' throat 
handles targe 
work. Cuts stock 
up to 2" thick. 

Features casf- 
iron frame and 




Building 

. On Tradition 

Adelta 

A Pentair Company 









